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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Tenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, Murch 7th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Ofice not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day sindbis that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ane 

FRIGHTFUL accident occurred at Shoeburyness on 

Thursday, involving almost as many deaths among officers 
asasharp Egyptian skirmish. An experiment with a new sensi- 
tive fuse had been ordered, and was attended by anumber of mem- 
bers of the Ordnance Committee of the War Office. They were 
standing round a 9-in. shell, and watching the fixing of the fuse, 
when it is believed Gunner Allen, in charge of the arrangements, 
screwed it a little too hard. An explosion followed, and he was 
blown to pieces; while Colonel Fox-Strangways had his legs 
shattered, and Colonel Lyon and Captain Adams had both legs 
blown-off. These officers have since died. Warrant-Officer 
Daykin had a leg blown-off from the thigh, Gunner Underwood 
had a leg blown-off, while Major Bally had his spine fractured, 
and three others were most severely wounded, one, Gunner 
Webb, sustaining a compound fracture of the leg. There is no 
evidence of carelessness, and no chance of much light being 
thrown upon the accident, as no one who was watching the 
experiment escaped. The accident is a most deplorable one; 
and it is not pleasant to think that it is with the very object of 
producing such scenes as the one at Shoeburyness that we 
throw shells into an enemy’s ranks. War is unavoidable, and 
has its compensations for a nation; but its incidents grow year 
by year more unendurably ghastly. 


Fate is always hard upon weekly papers in the matter of 
Parliamentary news, serious divisions usually taking place on 
Friday night. In the present instance, we could not hear 
either of the division or of what may have been the most 
important speech in the debate, Lord Hartington’s. Up to 
Friday evening it was believed that the Government would have 
a moderate majority, depending for its figures upon certain 
possible Whig abstentions. 


Sir Stafford Northcote moved the Vote of Censure 
Monday, in a speech which was not exactly poor, for it 
contains some bright sayings, but which, from first to last, 
was flaccid and unreal. His main idea was that the Govern- 
ment, in pledging themselves to retire from Egypt and the 
Soudan, deprived themselves of half their strength, and for- 
feited the help of men like the Mudir of Dongola; but he would 
not affirm that they ought to remain, and he hid his idea in a 











on | 


cloud of criticisms. He even went back to the slaughter of Hicks 
Pasha’s army ; held, of course, that the Government had wasted 
months in deciding whether they should rescue General Gordon; 
and affirmed that they had ultimately abandoned him disgrace- 
fully; that the treachery before which he succumbed was 
developed by their delays; and that although they had decided 
to vindicate the honour of the country—as was inevitable— 
they had not a notion what to do after it had been vindicated. 
Then as to methods, each one adopted condemned the Govern- 
ment. They were about to lay down the railway from Suakim 
to Berber, which they ought to have laid down a year ago; they 
were about to send General Graham on the march which ought 
to have commenced after Tamasai; and they were about to 
reoccupy Khartoum, which they ought to have relieved at first. 
They stood convicted of all with which he had charged them in 
May, and this by the evidence of the results of the policy which 
the House had then approved. With much cleverness, he 
trasted the Government policy with the Radical policy, as ex- 
pressed in Mr. Morley’s amendment, and asked how any course 
of action supported by bodies so different as the Ministerialists 
and the Radicals could possibly succeed ? There were ditficulties 
on every side, as his own party keenly felt; but the main diff- 
culty in the way of success lay “in the heads of her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” 


con- 





Mr. Morley then moved his amendment, which was briefly 
that there was no necessity to fight the Mahdi, in a « 
which was, at all events, clear. He maintained tha 
Government had been led on by a will-o’-the-wisp step by step, 
and were now resolved to crush the Mahdi at Whaste um,— 


a 
resolve which he criticised for two reasons. He saw no 
necessity for crushing the Mahdi, with whom it was possible 


to negotiate; and if it was necessary to crush him, there was 
no need of going to Khartoum to do it. Let then 
wait for the Soudanese power in Egypt, and not compel 
the Army to face rainless deserts and illimitable distances, 
just as Napoleon had faced the sword and the steppe in his 
march to Moscow. We were using Christian and British 
forces for the destruction of Mahommedan and Soudanese forces 
struggling for freedom. At worst, the Mahdi was a Pope esta- 
blishing a temporal power. The Government had anignaely 
pledged itself to evacuate the Sondan, and he could see no 
reason for a change of policy. The Mahdi’s Government might 
be a bad one; but at least it would be one which the people 
accepted. He urged, therefore, that the war with Mahdi 
should be abandoned as thoroughly unjust and unwise. 


+ 
t 


the 
This 
is Incid and reasonable, and would be statesmanlike, but for one 
error. It assumes that the Mahdi is seeking a throne, and 
not the propagation of a creed, and that he can cease to 
if let alone, both of which assumptions are 
Mr. Morley supposes that the Mahdi can halt 
if correspondents cease to watch him, and might just as well 
suppose that a comet will halt if all telescopes are shut. Of 
course, negotiation with the Mahdi is possible, and, moreover, 
will end in peace, if his conditions are granted, which are,— 
that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley and the rest of them shall 
become good Mussulmans. Nothing more is asked, 


be aggressive 


unreasonable. 


and nothing 


less. 


Mr. Gladstone, of course, disposed of Sir Stafford Northcote 
Aided by his marvellous 

memory, which makes all other politicians pale with envy, the 
Premier showed that he had answered the historice 
including those about Hicks Pasha, in May last. His speech 
on this point was crushing; but the rest, excepting always a 
splendid tribute to General Gordon as a hero among heroes, whose 
memory might inspire other heroes like himself, did x 
the level of his highest efforts. 


and his reminiscences very easily. 


1 


ul charges, 





He showed, indeed, conclusiv 





on evidence from General Gordon’s own ofticers, that the 
of the Government in sending the Army of Rescue bad in n 
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way caused the betrayal of Khartoum, for it had been intended 
to betray it whenever the British approached; but he defended 
the war upon the Mahdi only in general terms as rendered 
necessary by our general position, and that of Europe in Asia. 
He pressed, indeed, the point of the safety of Egypt, and admitted 
that there were “things beyond Egypt” which precluded our 
abandoning Khartoum to mere anarchy; but he did not state 
with any clearness what his final policy would be. Indeed, 
he declined positively to “enter into any compact on the sub- 
ject,” and left the impression either that his own mind was not 
made-up, or that he was unwilling to reveal it. [Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently stated positively, in answer to Mr. Ashmead Bart- 
lett, that he had given no assurance about the Soudan, except 
that it should be separated from Egypt.] He ended with an 
eloquent appeal to the House to make its vote distinct, and thus 
fortify the hands of the nation for dealing with “a state of facts 
more difficult and entangled than any which have recently 
marked the history of this country.” 


Mr. Trevelyan made on Tuesday perhaps the ablest speech 
of the debate. It was a closely-reasoned argument that it was 
simply impossible, for reasons which he explained a little too 
clearly, to withdraw Lord Wolseley before General Graham 
reaches Berber; and that as we must fight, the best method of 
fighting is by a movement on Khartoum. There was absolutely 
no point upon which Lord Wolseley could retreat, and be sure 
of safety when he got there; while retreat would bring on him 
an “ubiquitous” enemy, moving at high speed. The tribes 
behind him might have risen toa man. Mr. Morley had spoken 
of “the rainless deserts and the illimitable distances ;” but Lord 
Wolseley had neither of these to encounter while he remained 
still, The only policy, therefore, was to send reinforce- 
ments and sanction a forward movement of a_ strong 
kind; and this was the policy to be pursued. When 
we have retreated, we have only to go back again, for 
“it is not four years since the Mahdi first announced his inten- 
tion of gaining the whole of the Soudan to his cause, and then 
in the same proclamation of conquering the whole of Egypt, 
overthrowing the unbelieving Turk, and converting the world. 
During those four years he has upset the power of Egypt in 
the Soudan. He has caused a great deal of slaughter. He 
has pretty well destroyed the agriculture, and entirely ruined 
the commerce, of the Soudan. He has taken several great 
towns, including Khartoum and Berber. What do honourable 
Members think will stand in the way of his taking Dongola, 
Korosko, and Assouan when they have no defenders whatever ?” 
Converting a world means, in a Mussulman mouth, massacriug 
a world. We cannot conceive an answer to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
speech, which was, of course, directed against Mr. Morley, not 
the Tories. ter: 

Mr. Goschen’s speech was not a great effort. He taunted 
the Government with telling the House so little; wanted to know 
what was the subject of Fehmy Pasha’s mission to London; what 
was the significance of “the queer incident ” concerning Prince 
Hassan; what the Italians were doing at Massowah ; how far 
Mr. Gladstone supported the policy of first smashing the Mahdi 
at Khartoum, and then “utilising a smashed Mahdi” for the 
purpose of ruling the Soudan. He wanted a pledge from the 
Government that they would not first go to Khartoum to please 
the Whigs, and then evacuate it to please the Radicals. For 
his own part, he preferred the proposal to hold Suakim and 
Berber, and the railway to be made between them, to any 
advance on Khartoum. If the Government would promise not 
to leave the Soudan without securing the safety of the tribes 
who had helped us there, he would vote for the Government; 
otherwise, he should feel it his duty to support the Vote of 
Censure. 


Sir W. Harcourt, while reluctantly admitting that it is 
necessary to defeat the Mahdi, protested against holding any 
portion of the Soudan, even Berber, which Mr. Goschen had 
thought might be held through the railway from Suakim. It 
would take 30,000 troops to hold the railway, and they must be 
British, while the best authorities declared that Berber was not 
the point to hold. He quoted General Gordon and other high 
authorities to show that the Soudan must be a burdensome 
possession, and maintained that even to claim exclusive influence 
in Egypt would be a perilous course, partly because we could 
not govern as we do in India, partly because we are under 
pledges to Europe not to stay. Sir W. Harcourt’s statement 
about the thirty thousand men is a flourish of rhetoric, as 








he forgets that on a railway troops move at forty miles an 
hour; but we should accept the rest of his argument with this 
reserve. We can govern Egypt easily enough, by declaring it 
an Indian Province, if Europe will consent. ‘I'o hold it in 
defiance of Europe would be ridiculous, and mean war for a 
quarter of a century. 


Sir Charles Dilke, after showing-up some of Sir Robert Peel’s 
rhodomontade, and enumerating the efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to relieve General Gordon in other ways than by an expe- 
dition, pointed out that the Government had not let the time of 
the rising of the Nile pass by without utilising it. On the 
contrary, though the expedition to Khartoum had not then been 
decided on, the steamers for the transport of an expedition had 
been passed up the Nile as soon as the Nile was high evongh to 
render it possible to pass them up. He regarded it as certain 
that the expedition was not in any way too late to relieve 
General Gordon. They had it on the authority of General 
Gordon’s own Colonels and Admiral, who came down from 
Khartoum in the steamers, that the treachery which betrayed 
the city would have taken place whenever the English expedi- 
tion had reached the neighbourhood of Khartoum, whether that 
had been earlier or later. 


But the most important part of Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
was the diplomatic part. He reproached Mr. Goschen with 
attempting to force the Government into telling what officially 
it would have been for the detriment of the public service 
that they should tell. ‘The negotiations with Fehmi Pasha 
were still going on, and the substance of them could not 
possibly be divulged. As to Prince Hassan, there was no 
secret at all. Lord Wolseley wanted a Mahommedan inter. 
mediary of some authority for the purpose of communicating 
efficiently with Mahommedan tribes, and that was the sole pur- 
pose of the proposal to send Prince Hassan to Korti. As regards 
Italy, Sir Charles Dilke insisted strongly on the amity between 
the two countries, but declined to take any English responsi- 
bility for the Italian action in the Red Sea, which was done on 
the responsibility of Italy alone. But he made it clear enough 
that the Government view these responsible acts of the Italian 
Government with hearty good-will. The oddest statement of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s speech was that the British Government 
had not only recognised “ the rights of the Porte inthe Red Sea. 
but had over and over again pressed the Porte to take those parts 
of the coast which the Egyptian Governmert has been unable 
or too poor to manage. Jor one reason or another, the Turkish 
Government delayed doing so; and I have no reason to believe 
that there is any desire on their part to take a more active part 
on the shores of the Red Sea than they have during these many 
months that we have been pressing them to occupy the places 
the Egyptian Government has evacuated.” And very glad we are 
to hear it. But why press the Turks to do what they are quite 
incompetent to do well? Was it a precaution for severing the 
fanatical Mahdi movement from Arabia ? 


Lord Salisbury on Thursday moved a direct Vote of Censure 
in the Lords, declaring that “the deplorable failure of the 
Soudan Expedition has been due to the undecided counsels of 
the Government,” and that “the policy of abandoning the 
Soudan is inconsistent with the interests of the Empire.” He 
made an able and incisive speech in support of this thesis, 
maintaining that it was essential for England to hold Egypt, 
and that to Egypt some portion of the Soudan was a necessity 
He made a singular though unnoticed bid for French support, 
saying that France might reign in Algeria and Tunis, and 
Morocco night go her own way; but that it was essential to us 
to be predominant in Egypt. He laid this down as a distinct 
object, holding that it was only by an avowed and consistent 
policy that we could hope to succeed, even after all the great 
sacrifices which he freely conceded we must make. The “blunders 
of the last three years have placed us in face of terrible 
problems.” The whole speech was that of a man resolved on 
a policy of war, and was full of gall, as when the speaker 
said that the increased weakness of the Government was 
attributed by many to Lord Derby; but he did not see that 
the Government had become inuch worse since his accession 
to it; but it was greatly applauded, and had at least this 
merit, that the speaker has a mind, and knows what it is. 
Lords Northbrook and Derby spoke, but the real answer to it 
was to be delivered on Friday. 


The incidents of the week in Egypt have been few, but are 
not unfavourable. There is no confirmation, though also there 
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ig no disproof, of the Mahdi’s march in force Northwards; and | 
it is more probable that he has only sent a column to Metemmeh. | 
Something, which is quite likely to be his own ignorance | 
and irresolution, prevents his taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunities—a noteworthy fact, for a Mahdi is of necessity the ulti- | 
mate order-giver in camp as well as Council. General Bracken- 

bury’s force was on February 21st within forty miles of Abou 

Hamad, and it was expected at Korti that the place would be 

carried on Wednesday ; but the event might be postponed for a 

day by unexpected obstacles. General Buller’s small force was 

last week in danger at Abou Klea; but on the 18th, the enemy 

around, who were not strong, were alarmed by a clever feint in 

their rear and retreated, and General Buller moved forward to 

Gakdul, arriving on February 25th within one day’s march of 

the Wells. He had not been attacked en voute, and, we hope, 

did not fulfil his intention—reported in the Chironicle—of 
filling the Abou Klea Wells. That is a breach of the antique 

law of the Desert which will never be forgiven, and which, 

throughout the contest, has never been committed by the Arabs 

as against us. 


The evidence seems to show that the idea of seizing Berber, 
which was undoubtedly entertained, has been abandoned, and 
that it will not be occupied till the autumn, when General 
Graham and Lord Wolseley himself will simultaneously attack 
it. There is still a hope, after Abou Hamad has been occupied 
and General Buller has reached Merawi; but all movements are 
obviously hampered, both by the necessity of finding supplies, 
which will soon be running short, and by the rapid consumption 
of camels. The beasts die fearfully fast, in part from ignorant 
management ; and a new supply depends upon “ friendly ” 
Sheikhs, who, besides being doubtful which way things will 
go, are most reluctant to strip their tribes of beasts essential 
to their safety. The Government of India is forwarding a 
supply to Suakim, and the Government agents are giving un- 
heard of prices; but the new collection of camels will be of 
benefit only for the future. You may give a guinea a pound 
for a camel, and not get him to Korti one hour the sooner ; and 
the march up the Nile takes months. If we could get two 
hundred Scindee camel-drivers to Abou Hamad, they would be 
worth hundreds of beasts, for they know how to keep them alive. 


There was a great scene on Tuesday night, when Mr. 
Gladstone moved that the adjourned debate on the Vote 
of Censure should take precedence of private Members’ 
motions. Mr. Redmond noisily protested that he had a 
motion concerning the tyrannical dismissal of District-In- 
spector Murphy, of the Irish Constabulary, by the Government 
of Lord Spencer, from motives of revenge, and was three times 
called to order for speaking, not on the question of the pre- 
cedence to be accorded to the Vote of Censure, but on the details 
of the matter which he wished to bring forward. The Prime 
Minister offered to provide a proper occasion for the discussion 
before long, and pointed ont that the [rish Secretary was absent; 
but Mr. Sexton said he attached no importance to the absence 
of the Irish Secretary; Mr. O’Brien said the offer of the 
Prime Minister was illusory; Mr. W. Redmond, who was 
stopped by the Speaker for referring to Dublin Castle, told the 
Speaker he was glad to hear that the question of Dublin Castle 
was irrelevant; and after this kind cf wrangle had gone on for 
some time, the Speaker declared that it was the evident sense 
of the House that the motion should be now put, whereupon Mr. 
O’Brien noisily exclaimed, “ We will remember this in Treland.” 
The Speaker thereupon named Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Gladstone 
moved that Mr. O’Brien be suspended from the service of the 
House; whereupon Mr. O’Brier called out, “It is the only 
honour I have any ambition for.’ When Mr. O’Brien had 
heen suspended by a vote of 241 to 20, the Speaker directed 
him to withdraw, Mr. O’Brien complying, with the remark, “I 
will leave the House, Sir, with far more pleasure than I ever 
entered it.” 


After this disgraceful scene, the Speaker, who was naturally 
a little disturbed by the incident, made some slight technical 
mistake in putting the question, which, however, was corrected ; 
and when he asked the House to vote on the question that “ the 
question be now put,” there appeared 207 for the motion, and 
16 against it; so that, by the Standing Orders, there were only 
seven votes to spare to support the Speaker’s ruling. As the 
minority was above 40, the majority could not be less than 200, 
if the motion were to be carried in the affirmative. It soon 
appeared that a large force of Conservatives, including Sir 


Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Rowland Winn, Lord Elcho, and others, 
had joined the Irish Irreconcilables, in the hope, it is said, of 
getting those gentlemen to join them in the Vote of Censure. 
A single Liberal, Mr. Labouchere, swelled this discreditable 
division-list. 


The controversy in the:French Chamber over the Corn Laws 
has ended in the imposition of a duty of three franes per hecto- 


| litre on corn by 316 votes to 175. <A duty of four franes was 


rejected by 262 to 212, and a sliding-scale was also rejected. An 
income-tax, proposed as a substitute by M. Bert, was rejected by 
324 to 153; and the duty, which is a compromise, was carried 
by a junction between the Government, the Protectionists, and 
those who, foreseeing the necessity for further taxes—which, 
indeed, M. Ferry had promised—are afraid that they may be direct. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone, in answer to Mr. Forster, 
enumerated the Colonies from which offers of military help had 
been received,—namely, New South Wales, Canada, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Queensland. The offer of New South 
Wales had been made known to Lord Wolseley, and had been 
accepted with lively gratitude; and though the offers of the 
other Colonies had not yet been so far specified as to be (then) 
ripe for decision, the Government had felt with regard to all of 
them the same hearty gratitude. In eloquent language Mr. 
Gladstone touched on the historical significance of these offers. 
A hundred years ago the country had scarcely ceased to reel 
under the shock caused by the dismemberment of the Empire,— 
a dismemberment due to the attempt to force on our most import- 
ant Colonies contributions towards the military charges of this 
country; and now, when all attempts of the kind had been long 
abandoned, we find our Colonies spontaneonsly coming to our aid 
exactly in relation to the very charges which we formerly tried 
to impose upon them with most disastrous effect. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was in admirable taste. We only wish that his 
spirit presided at the Colonial Office, where these offers are by 
no means uniformly met with the eager cordiality they deserve. 





On Tuesday the motion of Lord Justice Fry, in the Convoca- 
tion of the University of London, asking the House to express 
its belief that the objects of the Association for establishing a 
Teaching University in London would, if accepted and carried 
out by the existing University of London, be productive of bene- 
ficial consequences, was carried in a rather full House by a large 
majority, in spite of the extreme vagueness of the speech of 
Lord Justice Fry, the remarkable explicituess of that of Sir 
Joseph Lister, and the equal explicitness, in a totally different 
sense, of those of Dr. Pye Smith and Mr. Anstie, all of them 
supporters of the motion. Lord Justice Fry treated the matter 
as one of “ manifest destiny” for the University, a manifest 
destiny which it could not avoid, even if it would; but whether 
that manifest destiny was to become a Teaching University in 
order that its medical degrees might be more easily attained, or 
for other reasons, Lord Justice I'ry did not state, merely hinting 
that the Medical Schools of Scotland ought not to carry off so 
many medical students from the still greater Medical Schools of 
London. On the other hand, Sir Joseph Lister made it the 
chief point of his speech that the medical degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London are far too difficult of attainment, and that tho 
students of the various London hospitals ought to be allowed 
to get their diplomas on much easier terms. This was the 
speech which, as a graduate subsequently observed, “ let the cat 
out of the bag.” 


On tho other hand, Mr. Osler and Mr. Shaen, in speoches of 
great ability, urged the House—and urged it in vain—not to 


’ some of 


accept en bloc a whole mass of undigested “ objects,’ 
which may be unattainable, others undesirable, and all of them 
unsifted by any responsible body. To these speeches Mr. 
Anstie and Dr. Pye Smith replied by suggesting a totally 
different view from that of Sir Joseph ister and Lord 
Justice Fry, of the great revolution which they desired, 
namely, the creation of a number of Chairs for original research 
which should add brilliancy and reputation to the Univessity, 
and supplement the more ordinary teaching of such celleges as 
University and King’s College. ‘The one thing which seemed 
carefully omitted from all the speeches of the revolutionists was 
any plan for the extension of sound collegiate teaching of the 
ordinary kind to parts of London in which such teaching is at 
present quite inaccessible, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


HE great debate upon Egypt, which has lasted all the 
week—though its last day, of course, could not reach 
us—was, up to Friday night, a poor one; for the debaters, 
though they felt the importance of the occasion, were, from 
various causes, unable to rise to it. Lord Salisbury, as Peer 
and as rash man, was probably the least hampered of all 
speakers, though when he rose he showed symptoms of unusual 
nervousness ; but the majority spoke in fetters. On the Tory 
side, the orators were crippled by their inability to say precisely 
what they wanted, by their desire to condemn all that had 
been resolved on without condemning the forward policy-—Sir 
S. Northcote, for instance, was obliged to assume that policy 
to be a sort of ordinance of fate beyond the control of any 
Government—and by their determination to impute every diffi- 
culty, even the distance of Khartoum from our resources, to the 
weakness of the Government. Not one man attempted to show 
that, admitting the Government policy to be sound, its methods 
had been inept, or that admitting the methods to be well chosen, 
they could not realise the policy. The temptation to deprive 
Government of all credit, even that of victory, was irresistible, 
and time after time cost the speakers obvious opportunities. 
The Tories, moreover, were disheartened by their leader’s 
opening speech. It was not a poor one,—indeed, as a speech, 
it is a good one; but there was no heart init. Sir Stafford 
Northcote does not do this kind of thing well. He is 
too cautious, too well aware of the opposing case, too 
indisposed to generalise, so that he often, when his party 
are hungering for a charge, contents himself with assign- 
ing reasons for being in the battle. When he was wanted 
to say distinctly what he would do, he harked-back 
to Hicks, which is as if Dr. Benson should resist Disestablish- 
ment by showing the injustice done to Ken. Read by the 
light of Lord Salisbury’s speech of Thursday, it can be dimly 
seen that Sir Stafford Northcote advised the retention of 
Khartoum in English hands, and blamed the Government for 
feebleness of purpose as well as of action ; but read by its own 
light his speech is that of a club politician, dissatisfied with 
the past, contemptuous of the present, distrustful of the 
future, but utterly unable, not only to express, but to 
think clearly what it is for which he longs. Sir H. 
Giffard, though much clearer, was hardly better; for 
though he was not historical, he was forensic, and thought 
he had established his case when he had shown that 
all speeches on the opposite side were marked by shiftiness 
or by obscurity. It is necessary, as all parties well know, 
sometimes to be obscure ; and shiftiness is the weapon by which, 
in Parliamentary warfare, light has sometimes to be kept out. 
Sir R. Cross was more distinct ; but then he was distinct because 
he was violent,—declaring that the only treachery at Khartoum 
was the treachery of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and promising 
a determined policy in the whole Nile Valley which he 
has no claim whatever to lay down. The rest of the Tory 
speakers were positively insignificant; and if the case had 
rested upon their representatives in the Commons, it would 
have broken down under the weight of their weary bitterness 
about details, and malignity about failures which they did not 
show to be due to anything but ill-luck. Fortunately for them as 
debaters, Lord Salisbury, their leader in the other House is an 
orator, and did, from his point of view, make out with force and 
spirit three definite charges,—that the Government had through- 
out been irresolute ; that it had been too slow to rescue Gordon ; 
and that its Egyptian policy was futile, the true one being to hold 
Egypt and the Soudan as long as they were convenient to English 
interests. Some of his detailed criticisms, too, were marked 
by condensed force; such, for example, as the brief sen- 
tences in which he declared that the Mahdi could never be 
utilised in the Soudan, for if he were not utterly crushed, he 
would object to the process; and if he were utterly crushed, 
his influence would be gone. Assuming the facts, there is 
also strength in the argument that ‘‘ you cannot look for unity 
of counsel from an Administration that is hopelessly divided ; 
you cannot expect a resolute policy from those whose purpose 
is hopelessly halting.” Apart, however, from Lord Salisbury, 
the debate up to Friday did nothing except reveal the to us 
unpleasant fact that the Tory party does not possess men in 
whom the power of willing a large policy and the power of 
ably defending it are thoroughly united. The attack, even by 
Tory consent, was unusually feeble and inept. 








The defence of the Government, again, was terribl 
hampered by two difficulties, the necessity of not irretrievably 
offending the Left Wing,—who are only willing to ‘iden 
action if it is indispensable to the honourable abandonment of 
Egypt,—and the necessity of not explaining all their reasons 
for taking or abstaining from a given course. No one can read 
either Mr. Trevelyan’s most able, though, in one or two 
sentences, over-frank speech, or Sir Charles Dilke’s persuasive 
narrative, or the peroration of Mr. Gladstone’s effort, without 
feeling assured that the secret difficulties of the Government 
are utterly unusual, and that their course has repeatedly been 
affected by military obstacles which they have not revealed— 
one, and a great one, just hinted at has never been suspected by 
men who have read everything—by political obstacles, which 
it has been unsafe to discuss, lest discussion should bring 
about the dreaded crises; and by hopes which, until they are 
realised, cannot be so much as mentioned. We have only to 
read Mr. Trevelyan’s remarks upon supplies—remembering 
always that Mr. Trevelyan has been Under-Secretary for War 
and was once an Anglo-Indian—or Sir ©. Dilke’s allusions to 
France, Turkey, and Italy, or Mr. Gladstone’s sad acknow- 
ledgement of the unprecedented weight of the difficulties 
to be dealt with—the last kind of obiter dictum he 
usually drops—to see that this is true, and that the 
Government are as hampered as the debate showed them to 
be. Mr, Gladstone, of course, smashed up Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s history with ease, while his fine tribute to General 
Gordon showed how little he has lost of the true orator’s 
magic; but the bulk of his speech left an effect of dis- 
appointment very unusual with him, because it is so unusual 
with him to be unable to speak out. That he was also 
affected by his dislike of the whole Egyptian affair,—a dislike 
so strong that he for a moment forgot his own position as 
head of a Christian Government ruling fifty millions of 
alien Mahommedans,—is probably true and entirely natural ; 
but he was also hampered by far other considerations. It 
was not want of purpose, as his enemies say, and as Lord 
Salisbury repeated on Thursday over and over again, but 
want of liberty to express his purpose, which made his utter- 
ance seem to many so incomplete; and the same want affected 
other Ministers, the nearest exceptions being partially relieved 
by accidental causes, Mr. Trevelyan could be frank—in one 
instance perilously frank — because his thesis was the 
immediate future, the next step, and the reasons for taking it. 
Sir William Harcourt was frank because his real thought 
is a separate one—namely, to go out of the Nile Valley 
at the first convenient moment; and as he had accepted 
his colleagues’ view of convenience, it could be uttered 
without much injury to the Government. And Sir C. 
Dilke, though he was not frank, was unhesitating, because, 
when he is dealing with foreign politics, he, as a past master, 
knows exactly what to say and what to conceal, and is, as to 
his speech, in no dubiety. But the general effect of the 
Government defence was that it was excellent in a Par- 
liamentary sense, but lacked the power which only comes to 
Englishmen when they can speak out, give their real reasons, 
and say what they mean to do. It is not only that Ministers can- 
not lie as half the statesmen of the Continent would have lied 
in the Debate, satisfied that their duty to their policy stood 
before their duty to their consciences, but that they are, 
even when orators, untrained to the art of concealment, except 
by the flow of pleasant words without substance, with which 
they all alike, Mr. Gladstone no less than Lord Granville, 
Lord Granville no less than Lord Hartington, announce 
courteously to inquirers that the hour for revelations has not 
arrived. That tone would not have become them in this debate ; 
and when compelled to resort to any other method of hiding 
thought, English orators, not excluding Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, show marks of languor and hesitation. The debate, in 
truth, has little enlightened or satisfied the public, except as 
to the neeessity for fighting the Mahdi; and unless something 
fresh was said last night, the Division—of which, of course, 
we can have no knowledge—will not have depended in any 
serious degree upon the uttered speeches. 

We have not said anything of the Third Party, Mr. Morley’s 
followers, who do not want to censure the Government, because 
there is nothing to say. Theirs is a policy, and, in many 
respects, a defensible policy; but it is one which is declined 
with respect by the Government, rejected with contempt by 
the Opposition, and regarded by the nation, much as it regards 
the advice to turn the other cheek, as a counsel of perfection 
which it may follow some day or other,—for instance, when 
the blow just received has been repaid. Under the circum- 
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stances, the Third Party were necessarily very clear in their 
atterances, 2 little thin, a little inclined to imagine facts, such 
as the possibility of negotiating a Mahommedan Mahdi into an 
innocent kingdom-builder, and altogether without influence 
upon the general argument. They may have influenced the 
division, of course ; but we rather doubt even that. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S SPEECH. 

ATR. GOSCHEN’S speech is a disappointing one. It is 
M hardly the speech of a true stutesman. It is a speech 
which probably embarrassed, and was intended to embarrass, 
tbe Government much more seriously than any of the speeches 
delivered from the Opposition benches; but we find it very 
difficult to believe that Mr. Goschen really expected the 
Government to reply to the queries with which he pressed 
them, or intended these queries to have any further result than 
the damaging effect which unanswered queries always have 
upon the position of a Government. No one really knows 
better than Mr. Goschen that the appeal to a Government to 
take the House of Commons into its confidence, especially 
when issues are raised which may gravely affect the 
course of a campaign, is an appeal which could not 
possibly meet with the kind of response desired, except by 
a dereliction of duty much more serious than any which is now 
charged upon the Government. Mr. Goschen’s is just the sort 
of appeal which a Government in the position of the present 
Government ought steadily to ignore, but which, as he well 
knows, it cannot ignore without damage to its influence in the 
House of Commons. Now that is not the kind of tactics which 
we have a right to expect from Mr. Goschen. He, of all men, 
probably knows best what the duty of official secrecy requires, 
and how stringent, in such a situation as the present, it often 
is. If he himself were at the head of the Government he 
would, in relation to foreign affairs, be the most reticent head 
who had ever guided the House. THe would no more take the 
House into his confidence on any matter likely to prejudice 
the course of events than he would, when he was at Con- 
stantinople, have confided to a literary friend the nature of the 
confidential negotiations which he was engaged in conducting. 
And therefore for him to press the Government to repose an 
impossible confidence in the House of Commons was clearly 
ungenerous, and hardly even fair. To press for an answer as 
to the mission of Fehmy Pasha, as to the understanding with 
Italy, as to the retention of Berber,— indeed, as to a Soudanese 
policy generally which could not possibly be independent of 
events,—was a very effective course to take on the part of one 
who wished to embarrass the Administration, but not alto- 
gether the frank and statesmanlike course which we should 
have expected from Mr. Goschen. 

The most effective portion of Mr. Goschen’s speech, because 
it was one which appealed at once to the Conservative 
objectors to the evacuation of the Soudan, and to the 
Radical objectors to the attack on the Mahdi, was that in 
which he urged again the argument pithily conveyed in the 
title of one of the Pull Mall’s most effective, and, we will 
aid, most malicious, articles on the Government,—we mean 
the article headed “ First Slaughter, and then Scuttle.” Mr. 
Goschen re-stated that argument in the form of a taunt levelled 
at Mr. Trevelyan for having proposed first to smash the Mahdi, 
and then to utilise “a smashed Mahdi” for the purpose of 
organising a stable Government in the Soudan. Well, we 
should reply that the argument is utterly without any but 
catch-penny effectiveness. When you have a great military 
aggression to meet, and do not intend to meet it by territorial 
subjugation, the only way by which, so far as we know, it 
can be met, is to break-up the aggressive power, and then 
substitute the best equivalent for it that you can find, 
whether that be the Government of the former aggressor after 
he has learned to measure more truly his own power, or some 
other Government which is less identified with the policy 
of aggression. What was the policy advocated by a considera- 
ble German party after the surrender of Paris except a policy 
such as might very fairly have been described as that of first 
smashing Napoleon III.,and then utilising a smashed Napoleon 
to reorganise the Government of France? It is true that that 
was not the policy actually adopted, for the policy actually 
adopted was to smash the Republic, and then to utilise a 
smashed Republic in restoring organisation to France; but 
there was no difference in principle between the one policy 
and the other. It has been precisely the same, and necessarily 
the same, in many of our Indian wars, We have had, for 
imstance, to smash the Mahrattas, and then to utilise the 








smashed Mahrattas in reorganising the Mahratta States. Indeed, 
there is really nothing else to do, unless we are in a position 
to step in and rule for ourselves wherever we have put down 
aggression. What did the Northern States of America 
do in resisting the aggression of the Slave States? They 
first smashed the South, and then used the smashed 
South to set-up an administration which could no longer be 
aggressive, for the purposes of internal reorganisation. This 
highly-coloured and delusive way of putting the matter has 
really no argumentative force at all. The moral question 
involved is simply this,—Is the Mahdi an aggressor or not ? 
Is he threatening all that there is of civilisation in Africa or 
not? Is it he who is advancing against us because we are 
threatening him, or is it we who are advancing against 
him because he is threatening us? We take it that 
all reasonable men looking coolly at the situation would 
admit that the Mahdi is the aggressor; that we should never 
have proposed an expedition to Khartoum at all, if he had 
quietly released the Egyptian garrisons, and told us that he 
had no designs on Egypt; that in point of fact his siege of 
Khartoum, his destruction of General Gordon’s force, and his 
subsequent advance Northwards, are the most open confessions 
possible that he intends to be aggressive, and to subdue to his 
faith and his rule all those parts of North Africa which reject 
it. That being so, we are pursuing in relation to the Mahdi 
precisely the same tactics which all Europe pursued in relation 
to Napoleon I., when it found him threatening the independ- 
ence of all Europe. Our first duty is to break that de- 
structive power, and our next to put in place of it—as we 
cannot possibly undertake to govern ourselves,—whatever 
seems most likely to secure a rough kind of order and peace 
to the Soudan. How is it possible to judge beforehand what 
power that will be? How is it possible for any true states- 
man to pledge himself as to the policy he will pursue when 
the war is at an end, till he knows what kind of end the war 
takes. Mr. Goschen knows this as well as any member of the 
Government. In his secret heart he would condemn as much 
as any one premature pledges either to hold Berber and the 
railway, or to substitute any particular power for the Mahdi, or 
even to reject beforehand all idea of negotiating with the Mahdi, 
who, if once convinced of the uselessness of dashing his forces to 
pieces against our power, might, at least conceivably, accept the 
position of a peaceable Sultan, for which General Gordon once 
designed him. Nothing can be less statesmanlike than to sketch 
out a policy beforehand when the very elements of the problem 
to be solved are not before us. And nothing can be unfairer 
than to describe the policy of defeating an intrinsically 
aggressive power as a mere policy of slaughter, and then to 
suggest grave censure because it does not in any sense meet 
the views of England to rule the vast deserts in which she 
has been compelled to fight and to conquer. Mr. Goschen’s 
speech will, in our estimation, do him at least as much harm 
as a statesman, as his recent speeches in Edinburgh had done 
him good. In it he posed as a candid and impartial friend to 
the Government, but really played the part of an enemy, and 
not of a very generous enemy either. 


THE IRISH IRRECONCILABLES AND THE TORIES. 


HE Tory leaders may well feel the utmost shame at the 
occurrence of Tuesday evening. On that day the usual 
motion, in case of Votes of Censure, was made by the Govern- 
ment to give the debate on which the existence of the Govern- 
ment depends priority over the motions of private Members, 
The Tories have determined, if they can, to throw-out the 
Government. A very serious and difficult war is going on in 
Egypt far from the base of supply, where there are great 
emergencies to meet, great obstacles to overcome, and 
a most brave and fanatical foe. Nothing can be more 
essential for the national credit than that if we are “to 
swop horses while crossing stream,” as the Tory party propose, 
that delicate operation should at least be promptly performed, 
and no time needlessly lost in putting the new heads of the 
great services which are now straining every nerve to relieve 
Lord Wolseley’s anxieties, in their places. This is a matter of 
no ordinary urgency. A needless change of policy—or a 
needful change of policy, if the Tories like to have it so—may 
cost or save the nation not only a great expenditure, but a loss 
of heart of no trivial moment. Without questioning Tory 


motives or attributing to the Tories any sinister design, the 
whole people may fairly say to them that what they do they 
Well, in the middle of this debate, which 
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may bring about a change of Government and a change of policy 
of the most critical kind for the operations in Egypt, the post- 
ponement of the Orders of the Day to facilitate the profecution 
of the great debate, is resisted by a small group of Irishmen who 
are well known to rejoice, for the most part, in every calamity 
which befalls this country; and it is resisted only in order to 
force on, in the absence of the Irish Secretary, the discussion 
of a squabble as to an Irish Police Inspector, and in spite of 
the promise of the Prime Minister to find another early oppor- 
tunity of discussing the grievance. The Speaker, after listen- 
ing for nearly an hour to this discreditable scene, at last 
decided that here, if ever, was the opportunity for him to 
declare that it was the evident sense of the House that the 
discussion should be closed and the critical debate resumed. 
He was met with the usual outbreak of violence from the dis- 
loyal party, for which,—if one could justify their disloyalty,— 
we may admit that there was every excuse. What better oppor- 
tunity could they have had of showing their contempt and 
hatred of the British Government than such an occasion as 
this? How could they better express their loathing for this 
country than by saying at once,—as they practically did say, in 
every tone of defiance,—that the question whether an Irish 
Police Inspectcr had or had not been dismissed out of revenge 
by the Government of Lord Spencer, is a question of infinitely 
greater moment and urgency than the question of the hands 
into which the Government of the United Kingdom should fall 
and of the policy they should adopt. We do not in the least 
blame men who feel as Mr. O’Brien felt, and showed that he 
felt, on Tuesday evening, for expressing the deep and hardly 
utterable loathing of his soul. We do think it bewildering, 
and far from creditable, that he feels so much more of that 
loathing for a Government which is straining every nerve 
to do what it at least thinks justice to Ireland, than he 
and his friends ever felt for Governments which had no de- 
sire at all to put Ireland and England on an equality. But once 
grant him the reasonableness and fairness of the consuming 
wrath by which he is animated, and we admit that his conduct 
on Tuesday evening was the natural and effective expression 
of that consuming wrath. 

But what are we to say to ths conduct of the Tories who helped 
these irreconcilable Irish to delay the resumption of the great 
debate,—in one word, to delay the discussion of the sentence for 
which they themselvez were pressing on the Government which 
they so bitterly condemn? In the division on this question, 
—a division which only just justified the Speaker in asserting 
that it was, as he had declared it to be, the evident sense 
of the House that the debate on Mr. Redmond’s objections 
should be osed majority of those who voted 
with Mr. Redmond were not Irish Irreconcilables, but 
English or Irish Conservatives. Of the forty-six Members 
who supported Mr. Redmond, and who in effect tried 
to censure the Speaker for his intimation, no fewer than 
twenty-sis were Conservatives. There were two Irish Con- 
servatives, Mr. Lewis, the Member for Londonderry, and 
Mr. Ewart, the Member for Belfast. There was one Radical, 
Mr. Labouchere, who is too often as careless of the national 
oredit as the Irish Irreconcilables themselves. There were Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, the Conservative ex-Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Rowland Winn, the Conservative Whip, Mr. Gorst, Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff, Lord Elcho, Mr. Finch-Hatiton, and a number of 
other less eminent Conservatives who followed their leaders in 
their cabal against the Speaker and their effort to degrade the 
House of Commons. Lord John Manners was the only 
member of the Conservative Cabinet present, and he, with his 
usual right feeling, supported the Government; but none the 

»38, the majority of those who endeavoured to cast a 
slur on the Speaker in this his first and mest responsible 
exer ty imposed upon him by the House, were 
Tories, and they very nearly succeeded in putting the Speaker 
n the wrong, and bringing about, as we are told, his resigna- 
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It will not be asserted, we imagine, that a slight technical 
ide by the Speaker in putting the question had 

vith this cabal of the Conservatives against 
him. That mistake was rectified before the division to which 
we refer took place; and the only respectable plea which those 
Conservatives who desired’ to show that the Speaker was not 
interpreting duly ‘the evident sense of the House ” can urge 
for themselves, is that they do not approve of the closure of 
debate in any case, however urgent may be the emergency 
which requires it. Well, if that be the plea which is 
offered by the Conservatives who voted against the Speaker 
—including, be it remembered, a Conservative Solicitor- 
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General and a Conservative Whip—it comes to this, that the 
House of Commons is wrong in taking the control of its own 
business into its own hands, even when it is as much the 
interest of the Opposition as it is of the Government, and even 
when it is more the interest of the nation at large than it is 
either of the Government or of the Opposition—that the House 
should control its own business, and not allow its larger pur- 
poses to be overruled in the interest of every faction which 
desires to see the Empire humiliated and Parliament disgraced 
In our view, the twenty Irish Members, who probably do not 
attempt to disguise from themselves that this is exactly what they 
do wish, can be properly reproached only for the state of mind 
which inspires that wish. But the Conservatives who 
attempted to humiliate Mr. Peel because he had interpreted 
truly the real wish of the Touse, and who very nearly suc- 
ceeded in making the majority inadequate for the occasion 
under the Standing Orders, deserve a very different reproach,— 
that if they value the national credit and the efliciency of 
Parliamentary institutions as they ought, they are either 
too dull to see that they are doing all in their power to under- 
mine that which they profess to value, or else too eager 
to secure Irish aid in their vote of censure to care about Par- 
liamentary credit at all. They cannot possibly urge that Mr, 
Peel has shown any want of forbearance with the party which 
on this occasion raised the standard of revolt. Only on the 
previous evening Mr. O’Brien, in that fierce inflammation of his 
soul against everything English which we have already described, 
used the most insulting language he could find in relation to 
Mr. Trevelyan, language which ought to have brought upon 
him at once the Speaker's penalty of being named and suspended. 
But Mr. Peel, with his usual moderation, gave Mr. O’Brien the 
opportunity of withdrawing that insulting language ; and Mr. 
O’Brien availed himself,—in that ostentatiously formal manner 
which the Irish Party affect when they wish it to be under- 
stood that they really did mean what they said, but are pruden- 
tially compelled to withdraw it,—of that opportunity. Mr. 
Peel has pushed forbearance to the utmost. limits of his official 
duty. No one can fairly say that he has not given the Irish 
Party its full, and more than its full, measure of official 
countenance. And if, in spite of this, a large group of Conserva- 
tives are disposed to put the Speaker in the wrong, whenever he 
claims for the House the right to control its own order of 
business, all we can say is that the country will do well to 
beware of such Conservatives, and to take care that not one of 
the group shall be returned to Parliament at the General 
Election. Such conduct as theirs,—and, of course, we include 
Mr. Labouchere, who acted with them,—threatens ruin to 
Parliament ; and ruin to Parliament would be ruin to the 
United Kingdom. 


THE MAHDIS DIFFICULTIES. 


W* spoke last week of the great fighting-power which 

the Mahdi, or any leader accepted by the Arab tribes 
as a Messenger from Heaven, must necessarily wield ; but there 
is another side to the matter, which must be looked at care- 
fully by those who desire to be able to think clearly and con- 
tinuously, without too much distraction from telegrams twice 
aday. There are serious difficulties in the way of an Arabian 
Mahdi, even when he is acknowledged by his kinsfolk and 
has been consecrated in their imaginations by repeated victory. 
He acquires through that acknowledgment a vast, though 
somewhat indefinite, control over a race which in courage, in 
audacity of conception, and in general capacity for mental 
development, is unquestionably the first in Asia. No Asiatic 
soldiers have ever fought like Arabs; they have turned out, and 
are turning-out still, the most persuasive of religious preachers ; 
and they alone in Asia have produced men of distinct genius 
for war, for scientific investigation, and for the most durable 
of the arts—architecture. Omar, as described in Sir William 
Muir’s exact and learned pages, is the equal of Von Moltke ; 
we still use Arab words in medicine, chemistry, and astronomy ; 
while the highest Gothic architects have but just surpassed 
the builders of the Alhambra and the Taj. The control of a 
race with potentialities like these in it is a great power; but 
there are obstacles, especially just now, to its effective use 
which may help us to keep our heads. One is the power itself. 
The Mahdi cannot be less than absolute, cannot divest himself 
of his obligation to give all final orders, cannot rid himself of 
an incessant scrutiny of his personality. That is the price of 
his power, as it is that of every truly absolute Sovereign ; and if 
he is not equal to the position, he is his own greatest source of 
weakness. If Omar had not been Omar—that is, one of the 
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greatest organisers who ever lived, a man who produced, as it 
were, out of the sand a regular army of two millions, and 
three mobile armies of 150,000 men each—the Arab flood 
might have been stayed. Whether Mahommed Ahmed, the 
present Mahdi, is equal to the Mahdiship is not yet known, 
and the evidence is conflicting. On the one hand, he has 
within the last four years, acting chiefly through others from 
his seat in El Obeid, built-up a considerable fighting-power ; 
has crushed some internal enemies, especially in Darfur ; has 
formed an army which faces English troops; and has 
organised a body of officers who lead with some ability and 
only too great courage, for they die too fast for their master’s 
interest. He has also devised, as we pointed out some months 
ago, a system of posting his men en echelon, so that he can 
concentrate a considerable force rapidly, and yet never has to 
feed a great force in any one place for more than a few days 
at a time. He has distinctly and greatly strengthened 
his religious hold on his people, has availed himself rapidly 
and skilfully of all acquired advantages,—such as accidental 
supplies of good arms,—and has adhered to his plan of cam- 
paign with relentless pertinacity. All these things suggest 
ability ; but, on the other hand, he has not been able to take a 
poorly-defended place, like Khartoum except by treachery ; he has 
not availed himself of his troops’ wonderful marching-powers in 
any adequate way, and he has shown no power of concentrating 
force on a given point. General Buller ought to have been 
overwhelmed by 10,000 men at Abou Klea, and would have 
been had the Mahdi had the military imagination of the early 
Arab leaders. We should say-—subject to correction from 
future facts—that, although a man of ability, the Mahdi had 
not full resources in himself, that he was slow to take great 
decisions, and that he was not the equal, as leader, of Abd-el- 
Kader or Schamyl, far less of Kaled or Amrou, 

Again, we fancy that Mahommed Ahmed lacks—for the 
present, at all events—an indispensable power. He can call 
together fighting-tribes from the South, and induce them 
to undergo great sacrifices fora long time. The protracted siege 
of Khartoum proves that, as does also the long and harassing 
watch which Osman Digna has maintained over Suakim, Khar- 
toum was invested so closely, that a man could hardly pass 
without capture and interrogation, and this in spite of the 
comparative freedom of the river; and at this moment at 
Suakim Osman Digna’s men cut at night the fascines fixed by 
the engineers in the morning. But the Mahdi has not, ap- 
parently, the power to obtain obedience in a moment, to throw 
forward great bodies of men by mere fiat, or to create an army 
which will keep on moving. This was the difficulty of the 
earliest Arab leaders. The tribes could and would fight for 
them splendidly, like Highland clans, but at their own dis- 
cretion, and, to a great extent, at their own time, consulting 
their own convenience about harvest, water-supply, and the 
safety of their families, in a most unmilitary manner. It 
was not till Omar paid every fighting-man a salary, and so made 
of all Arabs a body of Reserves, that he could throw forward 
large and rapidly-raised armies, or order them to conquer 
specific tracts or cities, without fear of their abandoning their 
standards. The Mahdi has not the means for such a pay- 
ment, and cannot have them until he conquers some fertile 
land, though he can, and probably does, pay a sort of Reserve 
Guard.. Before marching North to any great distance, he 
must organise unpaid men; and this means the conciliation, 
persuasion, or terrorism of very numerous chiefs, and conse- 
quently a great loss of time. Then, though the commissariat 
difficulty is exaggerated, it must exist in a badly-cultivated 
region; while the difficulty of carriage for munitions of 
war is extreme. General Wolseley buys camels, and uses 
them up—thirty a day perishing, the correspondent of 
the Chronicle says, in General Buller’s small force alone, 
most of them from thirst and in suffering it is better 
not to think of—but the Mahdi borrows most of 
his camels, and cannot use them up, or compensate their 
owners, The provincial journals, we see, are all struck by the 
readiness with which the Arabs have learned to use Remington 
rifles, and 1 > doubt that readiness greatly increases the danger 
of an assault. But the Arab, though he can learn anything, 
—being, in fact, a neglected Jew, with the capacities of that 
race dormant in him—can only carry thirty or forty rounds 
if he is to keep his speed, and must send his reserves of 
ammunition on animals or in boats, like any European. The 
Mahdi has, too, a new difficulty about seas and rivers. No 
Tiver was a difliculty to Kaled, for he was not opposed by 
Science; but a river is a horrible obstacle to Mahommed Ahmed, 
When a steamer with iron sides happens to be patrolling it, 








with a man like Lord Charles Beresford in command. He 
could hardly even cross the Nile if Lord Wolseley had ten 
lively steel steamers of small draught at his disposal, and 
certainly could not send a convoy up or down it; while as to 
seas, every sea is a final barrier. The Khalifs sent armies 
across the Red Sea at discretion; but Mahommed Ahmed, 
even if he could collect the admirable Arabian sailors who 
conduct the Red-Sea commerce with India and Zanzibar, could 
not send so much as a boat to Jeddah without the Europeans’ 
permission. The Red Sea acts as an impassable ravine, cutting 
off half his followers from the other half, and compelling him 
to make his dangerous advance Northward upon Egypt Proper 
far too soon. 

And finally, the Mahdi has to overcome a difficulty unknown 
to his predecessors on the war-path,—he has to destroy modern 
European armies, The decisive battle cannot be avoided. Be 
the ability of his lieutenants what it may, or the fanaticism of 
his followers what it may, or his fortune in expeditions what 
it may, even if he drives back Wolseley or seizes Wady 
Halfa, the time must arrive sooner or later when his soldiers 
must stand opposite European soldiers, with all the results of 
previous struggles as stakes upon the field; and then we all know 
before the battle is fought what the end will be. The Asiatic 
will be beaten by the European. Why it should be so the God 
who made them both alone accurately knows; but that it will be 
so every one competent to judge is absolutely certain. The 
Arab is probably, man for man, the fighting equal of the 
European. He is physically unchanged since he destroyed the 
Roman Legionary and his barbarian auxiliary, swept the fierce 
Visigoths up to the Pyrenees, and contended during two 
centuries with the picked warriors of Europe for the posses- 
sion of Syria, which he ultimately retained; but, neverthe- 
less, he will not win now. He can charge as Englishmen 
charge, but it will be in vain. The Six Hundred at Balaclava 
were not braver than the five hundred and forty who got inside 
the British square at Abou Klea, and stayed there dead on the 
ground; but forty thousand of them will not disperse twenty 
thousand Englishmen. The physique, and the bravery, ani the 
self-sacrifice of the children of Shem will all, when the crowning 
moment arrives, and the fate of half the world hangs in 
balance, be as completely wasted as if they were atta 
higher beings. The Arab has los! nothing in the ages, } 








the European has gained something, some imperceptible moral 
quality—brute though he often is; some new intelle l 
faculty—ignorant animal as he often seems, which enab 

him to use, as his rival cannot, resources as open to his rival! 
as himself. There is nothing whatever to prevent a regiment 





of dervishes from Kordofan from acquiring the discipline 
the Guards, using the rifles of the Guards, or destroying 
Guards whenever they outnumber them; but we all know they 
cannot do it. Something is wanting, be it what it will, 
some quality that goes to make-up strenuousness ; and the vant 
is fatal. The Mahdi must stop when he reaches a sea; he 
will be stopped when he reaches a European army not hope- 
lessly too small; and in those two insuperable difficulties 
sentence is written upon all his hopes and those of his 
co-religionists. Two walls, one inanimate and one living, pre- 
vent his ever breaking-out of the Soudan, and renewing in ‘he 
nineteenth century those triumphs of the eighth which, were 
the European what he was then, might be repeated, to the 
stupor and the misery of the world. Science is not always 
beneficent as men think, often it is only cruel; but at least 
it has emancipated civilisation from the fear of an overwhelm- 
ing barbarian rush, such as for ceniuries made of all life East 
and South of the Mediterranean, once as civilised as Southern 
France, a long-protracted torture of fear. 


4 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN IRELAND. 


S late always better than never’ That is the question 
which the Prince of Wales has set himself, and he has 
practically answered that it is. There was a time when 
frequent Royal visits might have done much to fan the waning 
loyalty of the Irish people,—a time when they had not wholly 
abandoned the desire to be in all ways treated like England 
and Scotland, to be not a separate Kingdom, but a really 
integral and co-equal part of a United Kingdom. In those 
days Ireland had no “uncrowned King,” and her crowned 
Sovereigns might have done something—perhaps much— 
to conciliate her. Is it in their power to do anything now? 
Tt is hard to say; but at all events it is a right, and ina 
sense a brave, thing for the Prince and Princess to go to Ire- 
land. We do not mean, of course, that they will encounter 
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any real risk in the course of their visit. We have not a high 
opinion of the intellect of the Dynamite Party, and none at 
all of their morality. But though they are quite wicked 
enough to attempt an assassination, we do not think they are 
quite stupid enough. Their attempts at the destruction of 
public buildings in England are designed to do something 
more than merely excite horror and indignation. Their 
object is to make the great body of the English people feel 
that the Irish question is one that touches them in their own 
persons,—that it is they who will suffer by these attempts, 
either in their lives, or in their pockets, or, at all events, in 
their liberty of movement. To attempt to murder the Prince 
and Princess of Wales would be to go back to an earlier stage 
in the anarchist development,—a stage which may be appro- 
priate when the Sovereign is still a personal ruler, but not at 
a time when he has delegated all his authority to others. 
But the vividness with which danger is felt is not always pro- 
portionate to the degree in which it is present, and none of us 
would like to have his safety in any way dependent on the 
chance that the Dynamite Party will have sense enough to 
know that it is not their interest to assail it. 

Apart from this consideration, the worst that can come of 
the Royal visit to Ireland is that it will leave things just 
where they are, only with their true character more clearly 
realised by Englishmen. It is possible, that is to say, that the 
presence of the heir to the Throne will strike a vein of good- 
feeling in the Irish people, and that they may show, by their 
welcome of the Prince and Princess of Wales, that bad advisers 
and unattainable ideals have not so changed them but that 
they can repay with natural enthusiasm the confidence which 
is about to be placed in them. Probably if the Nationalist 
Party were free to act as they please, this would be the course 
they would take. They would aim at drawing a distinction 
between the Sovereign of Ireland and the Irish Government. 
They would make it plain that to a personal union between 
Treland and England—the kind of union which exists between 
Norway and Sweden, and between Austria and Hungary—they 
bear no enmity. Such a union would be perfectly compatible 
with the restoration of “Grattan’s Parliament,” and with an 
all but complete separation between the Irish and the English 
Governments. Ireland might have her own Legislature and 
her own Cabinet; in fact, with the single exception of the 
common Sovereign, she need share absolutely nothing with 
England. Mr. Parnell has never said anything which makes 
his acceptance of such an arrangement impossible ; he might, 
without the slightest inconsistency, be as marked in his 
homage to the Prince and Princess of Wales, as he is in his 
repudiation of Lord Spencer. One obstacle, however, stands 
in his way, which, if we are not mistaken, will be found 
an insurmountable barrier against his adoption of this course. 
Whether the Nationalist movement is of home growth or 
not, there is no question as to the domicile of the Nationalist 
Exchequer. The enthusiasm may come from Ireland, but the 
money comes from the United States. Consequently, though 
the Irish Nationalists need not themselves be Republicans, 
they have to remember that the American-Irish Nationalists 
are one and all Republicans. Their theory of the movement 
to which they so largely contribute is that it is to end not 
merely in emancipating Ireland from England, but in 
emancipating Ireland from Monarchical Government. Their 
notion of freedom is the notion, not of the Hungarian or the 
Pole, but of the French Red. If the Nationalist party in 
Ireland were to forget this, they would very quickly be 
reminded of it by the stoppage of the supplies. The Irish hod- 
man and the Irish help out in America would hold themselves 
befooled and betrayed, and they would at once cease to send 
money to Ireland. That is far too alarming a prospect to 
be faced with composure by the Irish Nationalist leaders. 
Whether they are going willingly in the direction of a 
Republic, or being drawn towards it against their will, there 
is no doubt that they are moving that way; and it is a 
sufficient explanation of this tendency to say that it is deter- 
mined by the source from which the Nationalist treasury is 
replenished. They cannot play what, politically speaking, 
might be their best card, because if they did they would play 
it for the future with empty pockets. 

We cannot pretend to be altogether sorry that this should 
be the case. With our conviction of the impracticability of 
any merely personal union between the two countries—any 
union, that is, which should go no further than the two 
Crowns—we cannot wish to see the idea presented to the 
English people with any recommendation derived from its 
apparent acceptance in Ireland. That it will not come to 
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them with this recommendation may be gather. 

T. P. O’Connor’s letter in the Echo of dear oC 3 
of that letter is that the Prince and Princess of Wales cannot 
come to Ireland so long as Lord Spencer is Viceroy without 
coming as the friends of Lord Spencer; “ and Lord Spencer's 
friends the Irish people regard as their enemies.” If they 0 
through Ireland in the company of Lord Spencer, they as 
expect, he tells us, to pass through similar experiences to those 
through which Lord Spencer passed in his tour in the South 

and which are familiar to him at every levee. No one except 
officials will come near them. The police who act as their 
guard will be continually occupied in pulling-down treasonable 
or insulting banners. And any public man who ventures to 
take any part in receiving them will find that the act will 
never be forgiven or forgotten by the Irish people. Whether 
Mr. O’Connor will prove right in his predictions we do not 
know, though if he has good ground for what he says, it is not 
quite clear why he should be anxious to dissuade the Prince 
and Princess from coming. Whatever gain is expected from 
Boycotting the Viceroy, might be expected with still more 
reason from Boycotting the Heir to the Throne. On the other 
hand, supposing that the Nationalist leaders are not quite con- 
vinced that in this matter their lead will be followed, if they 
are afraid that, in spite of their denunciations, the levées and 
drawing-rooms will be crowded, and that the journey through 
the country will present the customary incidents of a Royal 
progress, it is intelligible enough that they should look forward 
to the visit with concealed uneasiness. At all events, we do 
not see that any harm can come of it. The reception given 
to the Prince and Princess, be it what it may, will at least be 
an additional and valuable index to the temper of the Irish 
people. That facts are unwelcome is no reason for shutting 
our eyes to them. If hatred such as Mr. O’Connor describes 
is felt for Lord Spencer, it rests on official, not on personal 
grounds ; and it is just as well that we should know, if so it 
be, that it does not stop short of the Crown itself. 





WHAT DOES PRINCE BISMARCK WANT? 


HE only facts which come out clearly in the mass of 
correspondence with Germany presented this week to 
Parliament are that Prince Bismarck is irritated with the 
British Government, that he wishes this irritation to be 
known, and that he assigns a reason which is either a pretext, 
or, if partially true, conceals some other and much larger one. 
The irritation comes out on every occasion. When Mr. Meade, 
the English assistant-delegate at the Congo Conference, called 
on him, by his own invitation, to discuss a plan for the settle- 
ment of difficulties in the Pacific, the Prince complained that 
the British Government were “closing up” his Colonies at 
Angra Pequena and the Cameroons, that they grudged him “un- 
worthily ” a strip of land in New Guinea, and that in general 
he had for two years been treated badly by England, “ whose 
actions do not accord with her professions.” The general 
effect of his conversation with Mr. Meade—who, it is just to 
record en passant, bore himself admirably, with just the 
mixture of firmness and deference which became the relative 
positions of the speakers—was to show that the Prince had his 
Colonial projects very much at heart, and that he cherished 
on that ground some bitter feeling against the British Govern- 
ment. Indeed, a month after he explained that this was the 
case, saying on January 24th to Sir E. Malet :— 

“He must believe that her Majesty’s Government had entirely 
failed to appreciate the importance which his Government attached 
to the Colonial question, as he could not suppose that, if Lord Gran- 
ville had understood it, the successive annoyances to which Germany 
had been exposed would not have been averted. This despatch of 
May 5th to Count Miinster was a very remarkable one. It stated the 
great importance which the Prince attached to the Colonial question, 
and also to the friendship of Germany and England. It pointed out 
that at the commencement of German Colonial enterprise England 
might render signal service to Germany, and said that for such service 
Germany would use her best endeavours in England’s behalf in 
questions affecting her interests nearer home. It pressed these con- 
siderations with arguments to show the mutual advantage which 
such understanding would produce, and it then proceede to instruct 
Count Miinster to say if it could not be effected the result would be 
that Germany would seek from France the assistance which she had 
failed to obtain from England, and would draw closer to her on the 
same lines on which she now endeavoured to meet England. The 
despatch was a long one, and the Prince read it to me in German, 
but the above was the gist of it. Prince Bismarck went on to say 
that, not being satisfied with the result, and attributing it in part to 
the Ambassador not having stated the points with precision, he sent 
his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to England, in the hope that he 
might succeed where Count Miinster had failed; but that he, un- 
fortunately had only succeeded in obtaining those general friendly 
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assurances of good-will which were of little value in the face of 
subsequent occurrences.” 

The Prince even declared that to secure this aid he had made 
overtures to France, and that the understanding which he had 
arrived at with that State had put it out of his power to take 
up the question now as he had expounded it to us in May. 
He even admitted, though he courteously regretted, that the 
present phase of the relations between Germany and England 
was a strained one. 

No description of a grievance could be much clearer—and 
it was obviously intended for publication, being in exact 
accordance with the language of the German White-books— 
and yet it is almost impossible to believe that it is the true 
one. In the first place, as we need hardly tell British readers, 
the Government has done none of the things of which the 
German Chancellor complains, It has not encouraged natives 
to defy Germans at the Cameroons. It has not instigated 
missionaries to buy-up land round the German settlement there. 
On the contrary, though greatly annoyed at what it deemed 
a positive breach of faith—for it had been officially assured 
that Dr. Nachtigall only visited West Africa to make some 
inquiries, whereas he had orders in his pocket to annex—the 
British Government has issued instructions calculated to 
smooth the German path in every possible way; and the lead- 
ing missionary at the Cameroons actually went to Berlin to 
request German help and protection. The British Government 
has not “closed” Germany up in Angra Pequena, but has 
actually offered, through Mr. Meade, to recognise its right to 
enter Damaraland and Namaqnaland, and so make that posses- 
sion, now valueless, really worth having. It has not, finally, 
behaved shabbily in New Guinea; but, instead of claiming all 
New Guinea, has contented itself with asserting a right to 
fragments left unnoticed by Germany on the Southern shore, 
and in the Straits dividing the great island from the Austra- 
lian continent. So far from being jealous and exacting, the 
British Foreign Office has deliberately accepted Germany as a 
neighbour in the Pacific and South Africa, and has treated her 
with a forbearance and a deference which in some instances— 
as, for example, in Fiji—has amounted to weakness, and in 
others has provoked fierce indignation in the Australian 
Colonies,—indignation, by the way, which Prince Bismarck 
affects to believe unreal. Lord Granville has done all in 
his power to soothe susceptibilities; while the English 
people, so impatient of French action and so unreasonably 
suspicious of Russian, have assured the German people through 
every channel in their power that if they do not invade 
territory distinctly British, they may “expand” where and 
how they like. No Englishman would have seriously objected 
if they had made of the whole basin of the Congo a German 
India, and a great many Englishmen would be heartily glad 
if the Germans would take over all South Africa from the 
Orange River to the Zambesi. Nevertheless, Prince Bismarck 
not only will not acknowledge that England is straightforward 
in these matters; but when the British Ambassador presses 
him to say what he actually does want, even if it be all New 
Guinea or Zululand, as Sir E. Malet did on January 24th, 
refuses to explain, pleading that the time is past, and that he 
1s committed to the French Government. He told Mr. Meade 
bluffly that “his proposals,”’—which would have given Germany 
New Britain, New Ireland, Damaraland, and Namaqualand, 
besides some West African territory,—“ were not. suflicient,” 
and evidently desires to force some widely-different pro- 
posal upon the English Foreign Office, of which, nevertheless, 
he will let drop no hint. To increase the pressure, he even 
allies himself with France, where the Government is still sus- 
picious of his advances, and the proletariat absolutely refuses 
all overtures of amity from German artisans. 

The only possible explanation is that Prince Bismarck does 
not want the Colonies” he makes such a fuss about; but 
does want through them, and through France in Egypt, and 
through Russia in Central Asia, to place a strong pressure upon 
Great Britain, and compel her to do something which, with- 
out such pressure, she may decline to do. It is just possible, 
though most improbable, that this “something” is to 
negotiate for the cession to Germany of a real “ Colony,’— 
say, South Africa North of the Orange River, where the Dutch 
might be conciliated, and where the surplus population of 
Germany might build-up a large and enduring State. Prince 
Bismarck has always kept-up friendly relations with 
the Boers; he has, it is believed, been offered the Pro- 
tectorate of the Transvaal; and it is conceivable that he 
would like to gratify once for all the new German passion 
for Colonial possessions, We greatly doubt it, however. 





The Hohenzollerns have never sought Colonies; the German 
Military Staff would hardly care to lock-up ten thousand men 
in a garrison beyond seas; and the Prince himself has always 
wished to restrict, rather than encourage, an emigration which 
costs him already every year a whole corps d’armee of vigorous 
young men. His policy, hidden as it still is, has Europe for 
its centre; and we cannot but believe that he meditates some 
large plan which would enable him, before he retires, to 
“complete his work,” and leave his Empire too strong for the 
attacks which might follow his departure. To that plan, 
whatever it is, he wants the consent of England; and 
as he cannot get it either by offering her Egypt, or 
by any other bribe—‘ do,” he says openly, “wut des” 
—he is trying to see if he cannot either paralyse her, 
say, by a war with France, or worry her until his terms are 
accepted. The war might be difficult to stir-up, for the French 
peasantry hate the idea, and have upon that subject a 
passionate leader in M. Clémenceau, who has just made a 
speech in that sense; but worry, if continued long enough, 
may have a result either in terms or in the overthrow of the 
Government which refuses to offer them. The German 
Chancellor, though essentially a man who believes in “ blood 
and iron,” is also a man of wile; and be is certainly striving 
for something which a Tory Ministry might be expected 
to give, or he would not, as he does, disparage Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is a dangerous game to play, even if the stake is 
vast ; for, if it fails, the Prince will have implanted in 
England a profound distrust of Germany for no purpose what- 
ever; and if it is once suspected in this country, it must fail, 
for Mr. Gladstone will be firmly rooted in power. A good 
many Englishmen would sacrifice a good deal for the quiet 
possession of the Nile Valley ; but their right of selecting their 
own government is not one which they would sacrifice at a 
price. It may be, of course, that all theories are wrong, and 
that the Chancellor is really asking nothing but morsels of 
West Africa and New Guinea; but, in that case, what becomes 
of his “ largeness of conception ” and “ power of fitting means to 
ends,” in which we at least must for the present continue to 
believe. A great man is not false to the history of a life : and 
Prince Bismarck, who defeated Austria, and conquered 
France, and made Germany, is not exasperating England and 
allying himself with France, and endangering the whole com- 
mercial future of his Empire, in order to try three or four 
experiments in making tropical plantations which, as Dr. 
Busch quietly remarked to Mr. Meade, “ may fail” after all. 
He wants something big,—and what is it ? 





THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY IN LONDON. 

ORD JUSTICE FRY’S resolution expressing sympathy 
with the objects of the Association for Establishing a 
Teaching University in London was carried on Tuesday in the 
Convocation of the University by a very large majority ; but 
we cannot say that we regard this majority as likely to pro- 
mote the objects of the movement itself. The truth was, 
the Committee appointed on January 6th had done nothing at 
all to further the only purpose for which they were appointed, 
—namely, to consider what objects it is feasible and what it 
is not feasible, what objects it is desirable and what it is not 
desirable, for the University of London to take up amongst the 
various and ill-digested aims proposed by the Association 
for the extension of University Teaching in London. The 
only remarkable feature of the debate was the very frank 
confession of Sir Joseph Lister that the Medical Schools in 
London wholly disapprove of the medical examinations of the 
University, and wish to see them reduced in difficulty, at least 
for the students of these Medical Schools. If the present writer, 
who was present at the meeting, is not very much mistaken, 
Sir Joseph Lister did not hesitate to suggest that the Uni- 
versity might apply a higher standard of examination to those 
candidates for medical degrees who do not come from the 
London Medical Schools than it would be at all necessary to 
apply to those who do. This extremely startling suggestion is, 
we need hardly say, not only wholly impracticable, but wholly 
inconsistent with the ultimate principles of the University. 
But the suggestion is interesting, as showing the origin of a 
good deal of the medical enthusiasm for establishing a Teaching 
University in London. The desire is that the teachers, who 
know what they teach, may be placed in a position to secure that 
the examinees shall not be required to know that which they 
do not teach. Now, we are far from denying,—on the contrary, 
we have always been strenuous in asserting,—that the Senate 
of the University of London is not as strong as it ought to be 
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in actual teachers, teachers of a high order who know young 
men, and who know what they can be expected to know, and 
what they cannot be expected to know. We should be the first 
to maintain that a very considerable proportion of the Senate, 
—probably some number approaching to one-half at least,— 
ought properly to consist of eminent teachers who are 
actually engaged in the work of teaching, though teachers as 
such ought not to have anything like predominance in the 
body which determines the test to be applied. But it is one 
thing to say that the Examinations of the University are not 
what they would be if eminent teachers had more share in 
shaping them, and quite another thing to suggest, as was 
suggested, that the object of the University should be to com- 
pete with the Medical Schools of Glasgow and Edinburgh in 
the easiness of its degrees. This was virtually the contention 
of an important section of the victorious party on Tuesday last. 

It was clear that, in asking for a Teaching University, this 
wish to get a preponderating, not to say exclusive, influence for 
the medical teachers over the character of the London medical 
examinations, was the predominating one. And if it were to be 
yielded to, to anything like the extent claimed for it by its advo- 
cates, it would, we believe, be fatal to the University. But 
then this not very elevated idea was partly veiled under the 
grandiose scheme with which it is associated, for giving the 
University power to appoint a considerable number of Univer- 
sity professors, who shall impart a higher kind of instruction 
than the various colleges are in a position to impart, on the 
subjects on which they lecture. We confess to viewing this 
scheme with extremely little favour. In the first place, this 
scheme will take a great endowment; and in the next place, if 
the endowment be forthcoming, we believe that it would be 
very much better employed on the much more solid object of 
extending collegiate teaching in different parts of London. 
University and King’s Colleges are the only first-rate teaching 
institutions in London, at least in Arts ; and if there be endow- 
ments ready to found first-class chairs in any number, we 
should much rather see these endowments devoted to extend- 
ing the number of colleges, especially in the East End, to 
strengthening the Working Men’s and Working Women’s 
Colleges, and to bringing the higher education to the doors 
of the people, than in founding great Schools of “research,” such 
as Dr. Pye Smith’s speech seemed to indicate, schools which 
might or might not “extend” the true teaching of London. 
Indeed, we fear that when the Committee which still 
has to begin its labours comes to actual deliberation, 
it will be found that it falls asunder into very different sec- 
tions,—the section which desires to see the medical degrees 
made easier, of attainment; the section which desires to see 
the scientific teaching made more elaborate and refined; 
and the section which really desires in the spirit of the original 
movement to bring University education nearer to the people 
of the Metropolis. How these sections will hit it off with 
each other we shall be curious to learn, Those who 
know the inner politics of the University of London know 
that, in fact, there have been no more influential opponents 
of the doctors’ ery for easier medical degrees, than the scientific 
teachers, whose ery has been for many years back for a higher 
and more thorough standard of University attainment. For our 
own parts, we heartily wish to see two great reforms carried, 
— much closer alliance between the governing body of the 
University of London and the practical teachers of the day ; 
ind next, a very considerable and effective extension of the 
number of teaching bodies of the higher kind in London. But 
amidst the vague and rather windy aspirations of the Associa- 
tion for the promotion of a Teaching University in London, 
we greatly fear that these two limited, tangible, and useful 
reforms will disappear from view. 








“DEEMED TO BE INSANE.” 

iy we were to be asked whether, on the evidence before the 

Court which tried Mr. Hillman’s case on Saturday, there 
was as much evidence that Mr. Hillman is insane, as that the 
Mayor of Lewes and Mr. Whitfield, two of the Lewes 
Magistrates, are insane, we should reply confidently in the 
negative. We do not, indeed, intend to suggest that these 
worthy gentlemen are insaue, or at all likely to become so; but 
sortainly if acts of extreme folly, done under circumstances which 
impose the highest possible responsibility on those who dothem, 
are not to prove a twist of intellect dangerous to the community 
at large, then nothing proved with regard to Mr. Hillman, 
whom these Magistrates committed to a lunatic asylum without 





complying even approximately with the conditions of the statute 
under which they were bound to act, is half so prejudicial to 
his reputation for sanity as the acts of the Magistrates 
were prejudicial to their own reputation for the same 
quality. The real question as between Mr. Hillman’s state of 
mind and that of the Magistrates who committed him to an 
asylum without complying with the statutable conditions im. 
posed on them is this. Mr. Hillman had managed to inspire 
a fair number of the ordinary people of Lewes, including parti- 
cularly one very energetic policeman, acting in his “ private 
capacity,” with a strong opinion that he was insane. It would 
appear that he at times gesticulated and threw his arms about 
in a manner which to the private opinion of this active-minded 
policeman, who appears to have felt himself morally called upon 
in his leisure hours to look after the sanity of the people of 
Lewes, and whose self-imposed commission in that respect 
seems to have been regarded by the Magistrates with a certain 
amount of deference, had a strong flavour of madness. Accord. 
ingly, he went and told the Magistrates,— not, it was said, 
upon oath,—that he deemed Mr. Hillman to be insane, 
Evidently this active student of mental pathology did not agree 
with Mr. John Stuart Mill that eccentricity, if limited to harm. 
less acts, is a great benefit to the community, because it sets 
the example of breaking that deadly uniformity which tends 
to grow upon such societies as we in British Philistia love to 
cherish. The worthy policeman who appears to dominate the 
consciences of the Lewes Magistrates evidently has a low 
opinion of eccentricity. He thinks that a man should at 
once be sent to keep company with madmen who has gesticu- 
lated oddly and thrown his arms about all his life, and who 
on one occasion even threw-up a window in a manner which 
created particular alarm; and he thinks so even though no 
sort of mischief has ever come of the gesticulations, and 
nothing came of throwing-up the window but fresh air. 
Accordingly, as we said, he laid an information, but not on 
oath, as he ought to have done if he were to commence any 
statutable proceedings, that he deemed Mr. Hillman insane. 
Thereupon, the Magistrates ordered a medical man of Lewes, Mr. 
Crosskey, to go and inspect Mr. Hillman, not even taking the 
pains to find out Mr. Hillman’s own medical man, and ask his 
opinion of Mr. Hillman’s mental condition. Mr. Crosskey saw 
Mr. Hillman in the Lewes reading-room, and after twenty 
minutes’ conversation, in which Mr. Crosskey does not appear 
to have examined any of the physical symptoms of the patient, 
gave an opinion that he was insane and ought to be put under 
control, but without stating any explicit grounds for this opinion. 
Thereupon the Mayor of Lewes and his brother-Magistrate 
went down to the reading-room, and looked at Mr. Hillman 
through a glass door; but Mr. Hillman, who appears to have 
had a very good notion of what was going on,—indeed, he knew 
that men had been put iuto his lodgings to watch him,— 
retreated from the reading-room to his lodgings, and locked 
himself in. Thereupon the energetic policeman proceeded with 
a blacksmith and two attendants to Mr. Hillman’s lodgings, 
broke the door open, and took Mr. Hillman in a cab to the 
reading-room, where the Magistrates still were. This whole pro- 
ceeding was utterly illegal; but as the Magistrates declared, it 
was taken altogether without their knowledge, and done on the 
sole responsibility of the energetic volunteer who looks after the 
mental health of Lewes. But the Magistrates, though abso- 
lutely free from blame as to the violent capture, are not in the 
least free from blame as regards their availing themselves of the 
results of that illegal capture. They found Mr. Hillman in 
custody in the cab, and regarded these as the proper conditions 
for their own personal examination of Mr. Hillman,—an examina- 
tion which ought to have been most carefully conducted, and, 
of course, under circumstances to give the presumed lunatic 
every chance of showing whether he were really sane cr not. 
No personal examination after a violent capture was in any 
sense a compliance with the statute,and for a very good reason. 
The liberty of the subject is guarded by the statute; but, in 
this case, the liberty of the subject had been violated before 
the Magistrates even pretended to comply with the statute; 
and, of course, no act more irritating to a sane person, and 
more likely to make him act as if he were not entirely 
master of himself, could be imagined than the violent capture. 
When Mr. Hillman arrived at the door of the reading-room in 
the cab, the Magistrates went out to see him. Both of them 
appeared to have said, “How do you do?” and one of them 
shook hands. Mr. Hillman, on his side, appears to have 
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declared he was quite sane, and to have shown some natural 
excitement at being taken-off in this way to an asylum; and 
after hearing him talk with a certain excitement, the Magistrates 
returned again to the reading-room, had a little talk with Mr. 
Crosskey, got the energetic policeman to swear his information, 
—which, to comply with the law, ought to have been sworn at 
the very commencement of the proceedings,—and then gave their 
order that Mr. Hillman should be conveyed to the Hayward’s 
Heath Asylum, and there detained. The Hayward’s Heath 
authorities transferred Mr. Hillman tw St. Luke’s, where Mr. 
Hillman was very shortly discharged as perfectly sane; and the 
action arose on au application from him to the High Court of 
Justice to quash the Magistrates’ decision, a course in favour of 
which Mr. Justice’ Grove and Baron Huddleston have given 
judgment, but with feelings of regret for the Mayor of Lewes and 
his brother-Magistrate which we cannot say that we share. 

It seems to be admitted, indeed, that these worthy persons, 
acting under the rather hasty advice of a Clerk who has been in 
the habit of construing the statute very loosely, have done no 
more than other Magistrates in Lewes have done for the last 
seventeen years. But if that be so, it only makes the case worse. 
Is it really matter of regret that such modes of judging of 
insanity as these, should be sharply and even roughly put 
a stop to? Which is the more dangerous to society at large, 
that a few quiet people should gesticulate and throw their 
arms about for a considerable portion of their lives, and even 
now and then throw-up their window in a manner to startle 
weak nerves, or that the freedom of Englishmen should 
be at the mercy of any energetic policeman who, in his private 
capacity, has acquired inffuence in a country town, and who 
chooses to decree that people who gesticulate and throw their 
arms about are only fit company for lunatics ? We quite admit 
that the Lewes Magistrates would probably have left Mr. Hill- 
man free to determine his own gestures, if this private super- 
visor of Lewes habits of mind had not interfered. But then this 
excellent person is not charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining whether the Queen’s subjects in Lewes are to be free 
or to be shut-up in asylums, and the Lewes Magistrates are. 
We also admit it to be probable that if the Magistrates’ 
Clerk had not been prejudiced by the precedents of his pre- 
decessors, he would have given the Magistrates better advice 
as to how the statute required them to act; but the Magistrates 
are responsible, and not the Clerk, and it is very much to be 
desired that when Magistrates are not themselves lawyers, they 
should take a great deal more care than they do as to the 
accuracy and cautiousness of their legal advice. What we are 
fast coming to is this,—that any person who is “ deemed to be 
insane” by a very hazy sort of public opinion of the most 
Philistine character, may possibly be made insane by hasty 
and illegal committal to the society of lunatics. Now, we 
say deliberately that Magistrates who act in the hasty 
and careless way in which not only these particular Lewes 
Magistrates, but apparently also previous Magistrates in Lewes, 
and too many in other English towns, have acted, are a great deal 
more dangerous to the community at large than elderly gentle- 
men who indulge in gestures revolting to the feelings of respect- 
able policemen in their private capacity. We are not at all 
sorry, but very glad, that this dangerous Philistinism of 
opinion as to the desirability of shutting-up persons who do not 
comply with ordinary usages as to the management of their 
arms and legs, has received a rude shock in Lewes. And we 
hope that these judgments of Baron Huddleston and Mr. 
Justice Grove will very soon be followed by legislation which 
will render it quite impossible, either in Lewes or anywhere 
else, to give an order for the confinement of a lunatic, without a 
formal trial in Court, and without evidence taken on both sides 
in a manner which will involve full judicial responsibility for 
what is decided. The prospect of our habits of life being sub- 
jected to the criticism of volunteer inspectors of lunacy, who 
shall determine for us, on their own responsibility, whom they 
deem and whom they do not deem to be insane, is enough to 
increase largely the proportion of lunatics amongst us. 





THE RESPITE OF JOHN LEE. 
as E do not exactly understand why Sir William Har- 
court respited the murderer Lee; but we are sure he 
was right in doing it.’ That seems a sentence indicating a 
rather confused state of mind; but it was the state of mind of 
most Englishmen when they heard of the brutal blundering at 
Exeter on Monday, and most Englishmen were, on the whole, in 





the right. There never was a murderer who deserved death 
better than John Lee, and very seldom a murderer whom it 
was more necessary to hang. Whether he meant to cut Miss 
Keyse’s throat or not—which, unless he confesses, must always 
remain doubtful—he certainly intended to burn that innocent 
old lady alive for the crime of having befriended him, and did 
not care if he burnt one or two other women with her, though 
even in his own kad mind they stood acquitted of all offence. 
He was at the moment of the murder the domestic trusted with 
the safety of the house, he had given no warning of any sort, and 
if ever a servant committed the old offence of “ petty treason,’ 
which has now disappeared from the list of crimes, he did. It 
seems at first-sight absurd, or even shameful, that while so 
many die for crimes far less bratal and base than his, Lee 
should be let-off because the men employed to construct a scai- 
fold bungled their work, and left the trap-door so stiff, that a 
little extra dampness in the atmosphere made it impossible to 
let it down. The criminal had not been tortured in any way, 
for though the rope had been thrice fixed round his neck, it had 
not been pulled; and there was no obvious reason why, when 
the edges of the trap-door had been sawn, a fourth atterapt 
should not have been made, and made successfully. Still, it 
could not be made just then, the Sheriff, and perhaps the exe- 
cutioners, being overcome with horror; and the Home Secretary 
was in the right, when consulted, in signing a respite, which 
practically commutes the sentence to penal servitude for life. 
The commutation is hard upon the warders at Dartmoor or 
Portland, for Lee is just the man to kill one of them for a real 
or fancied affront; but that is a professional risk, and Sir 
William Harcourt had larger interests to think of. If capital 
punishment is right—and how men can admit the right 
of society to kill an innocent conscript who is only in- 
vading us, and deny its right to kill an assassin who is 
murdering us, passes our comprehension—it is wrong to 
“‘demoralise the guillotine,” that is, to create pity for the 
criminal by adding needless horror to his death; and that this 
would have been the result of hanging Lee after the executioners 
had broken-down is past question. Few of us know why it 
should be so, but we all of us feel that it is so. The old idea that 
Providence had intervened on behalf of a criminal, which induced 
men to insist that a resuscitated criminal should be pardoned, has 
probably lost: its foree—though the intervention must in some 
inexplicable way be true too—but there is a horror naturalis 
excited by a spectacle such as was presented at Exeter, which it 
is not well to offend. The instinct of a community is rarely 
wrong, especially when it pleads for mercy to a criminal it 
specially hates; and the instinct of the community, including 
many very unsentimental men, was in favour of sparing Lee. 
So he is spared; and we have only to hope that, as there cust 
be some use for all living men, the use found for him may he.a 
compensation to society. 

Sir William Harcourt will not, however, escape censure, if he 
does not avail himself of the horror excited by the ghastly 
incident to insist upon making better arrangements for the 
execution of the cruel murderers whom alone of all criminals we 
now put to death. Their execution is essential to the safety of 
society as well as of prison-warders, who, if the penalty of death 
were abolished, would be murdered every week ; and the power of 
executing them will not last long, if the arrangements are to be 
bungled, as they now often are. We have had four or five 
scandals in three years; and, indeed, the arrangements are bad 
from the first. There is no such person as the public execu- 
tioner, and no certainty whatever that the man selected by the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex—and paid, when wanted, by every other 
Sheriff—is either competent, or skilful, or even commonly sober. 
The last man is said never to have been guite fit, and made a 
disgraceful trade with the morbidly-curious in relics of the 
criminals he put to death. The official employed, if auto- 
matic machinery cannot be devised, ought to be carefully 
selected by the Home Office, properly paid by salary and 
not by fees, and dismissed without fail whenever he displays 
either brutality or incompetence. Hateful as the office must be, 
a competent man can be found; nor do we see why he should 
be a European, and therefore compelled to reside for life among 
a people who view his office with such incurable and undying 
disgust. The tranquil, conscienceless, teetotal Chinaman, the 
nearest approach among men to a machine, is the fitting man 
for the office, and would be lost when his term was over in that 
huge cloaca of humanity. Further, the executioner should be 
compelled to use for every execution an apparatus guaranteed 
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by scientific mechanicians and surgeons to be the most trust- 
worthy and speedy apparatus obtainable for the purpose. 
There is no need whatever for relying upon local carpenters, or 
the blundering and perhaps unwilling artificers who are 
tempted by money to build temporary scaffolds. The actual 
gallows—a mere frame and narrow platform of steel—can be 
made, and should be made, portable, and capable of being fixed 
to supports upon the spot; and the method of fixing the ropes 
can be made invariable, so that the risk of confusion, or error, or 
the infliction of pain, whether mental or bodily, should be as 
nearly impossible as natural human incompetence will admit. 
That we should be compelled to hang at all is bad enough; but 
that society should permit its instrument to bungle, or blunder, 
or inflict needless suffering, or act in any way except as a 
machine for the due carrying out of a justifiable sentence, is 
monstrous ; and it is the clear duty of the Home Office to pre- 
vent such occurrences. 

We see that several of our contemporaries, while admitting 
the unhappy necessity of retaining capital punishment, are 
strongly disposed to think that hanging is a bad method of 
inflicting it; and we have reason to believe that a wish for the 
substitution of a different method of execution is rapidly 
gaining ground. We do not care to go at length into a most 
repellent subject, which we only touch when it becomes matter 
of public duty to prevent the community from injuring 
itself in a fit of temporary self-distrust ; but the broad 
reasons against selecting another method of slaying are 
very strong. One of the best is that any change would seem to 
the criminal class an improvement, and to the innocent classes 
ahorror. It is well that the mode of death should be dis- 
creditable, and a custom as old as our history has made decapita- 
tion rather honourable than otherwise. It is the penalty 
reserved for treason ; and so bad have human governments been, 
that although treason may be one of the worst of crimes, no one 
would be greatly ashamed to admit that his grandfather had 
been beheaded on Tower Hill. That objection does not extend 
to the guillotine; but that instrument—though the swiftest, 
most certain, and probably least painful in use among man- 
kind—is barred by a prejudice—derived, we believe, from its 
use by the Terrorists—which is now insuperable. The bullet 
is not quite certain to kill painlessly, especially if directed by a 
human hand, which, however, would not be necessary, and has, 
moreover, associations with honourable strife which it is not wise 
or healthy to disturb. The Spanish method—the garotte— 
seems brutal, even if it is not, and is not quite instantaneous ; 
the Turkish method depends too much on the executioner, 
and to all the scientific methods there exists the same 
objection,—that, being more painless, more rapid, and 
more certain than the methods of Nature, they would 
enormously diminish the deterrent effect of capital punish- 
ment. They are the methods of the suicide, not of the 
executioner, a remark which especially applies to the one—Dr. 
Richardson’s method of putting away dogs—which has caught 
for the moment the ear of the unreflecting public. Hanging is 
not, it is believed, a cruel death, while it has associations of 
disgrace and terror inseparably attached to it which will always 
make it as deterrent as any method of punishment not involving 
torture can be made. It must, we fear, be retained; but it is 
the imperative duty of the Home Office to see that, if retained, 
the penalty is inflicted in such a manner as to make uncertainty, 
bungling, or unnecessary pain almost, if not quite, impossible. 
It is a disgrace to civilisation that a criminal should be 
tortured, and almost as great a disgrace that he should be 
respited, in spite of Judge, Jury, and the Law, by the incom- 
petence of the executioner’s accidental assistants. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pate ee ree 
CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In reply to your note, I entirely fail to see the obscurity 
either of my arguments or figures. My grandfather was Master 
of the Clothworkers’ Company, and my family have been con- 
nected with it for more than a century; therefore I am sharing 
in funds in the same way as my forbears have done for a long 
series of years. The cost of the Livery Hall entertainments 
includes those given by the Court to numerous gentlemen asso- 
ciated with the Company in various parts of the country, in the 





liverymen do not necessarily find a place. Your caleulation of 
my share therein is, therefore, not only obscure, but wrong; my 
dinners and sweets may, perhaps, be worth £10 per annum, 
5 per cent. on my investment, which, it must be remembered, 
drops at my death, and would have done so had that happened 
immediately after payment, a very material fact in calculating 
its annual value. The origin of our funds is too large a question 
to open here; they are certainly not public.—I am, Sir, &., 

17 Fenchurch Street, February 23rd. Epmonp Fostrr, Jun, 


[Mr. Foster has failed to meet the point that if he came in by 
redemption he did not come in by right of what he is pleased to 
term his forbears; and if he came in by right of them, i.e., by 
patrimony, he did not pay £200. At the same time, if he means 
to say that in his Company, as in a great many others, the 
Company exists chiefly for the benefit of the Court and the 
officials, to the exclusion, to a great extent, of the liverymen and, 
to a still greater extent, of the freemen, we agree with hin.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EpiIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—The policy of the City Companies has always been simple : 
—“Don’t argue; keep your counsel, make friends, and hang 
together.” Hence the care with which the knowledge of the 
property and expenditure of the Companies has been kept even 
from members of the Livery. Hence also the lavish entertain- 
ments to which “ princes, peers, soldiers, editors, and all sorts 
and conditions of men” whose influence is likely to be useful 
are invited. Your correspondent, Mr. loster, naively discloses 
this motive. According to his view, an editor who has been 
inveigled into attending one of these dinners is guilty of an “ im- 
moral action” if he afterwards “ write down his late hosts,’”— 
i.e., declare his agreement with the Royal Commission that the 
City Companies’ estate is public property, and should be 
devoted to public uses. This is the present tone in the City. 
Any liveryman who says a word in favour of reform is 
denounced as a “traitor.’’ A gentleman, who takes an active 
part in advocating reform of London government, has been 
more than once publicly denounced as a “ traitor,” because he 
was educated at a City school! Last year, a list was prepared, 
and was seen by several Members of the House of Commons, of 
Members of Parliament who are also members of City Com- 
panies, and might, therefore, it was hoped, be expected to oppose 
the London Government Bill as being likely to interfere with 
their privileges.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





RAPID COMMUNICATION WITHOUT TELEGRAPHS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I hope you may think it deserves remark that this subject, 
though, perhaps, not noticed by the Crusaders, received the 
attention of so early an inquirer as Herodotus. Just such an 
organisation as your article deals with is described by him 
(viii. 98) as being in established use in Persia, and as having 
been employed by Xerxes in sending home from Greece the 
news of the disaster of Salamis. Like you, Herodotus attributes 
much to the devotedness of the Asiatic messengers. “They 
will not be hindered,” he says, “ by snow, rain, sun, or darkness 
from accomplishing their stage at the highest speed possible ;” 
and that he was impressed much as we are by what they 
achieved, appears from his affirming that “there is nothing 
mortal (dyyréy ¢6v) thut can beat them.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. F. M. 





SCIENTIFIC versus BUCOLIC VIVISECTION. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] ’ 
Sir,—I do not, any more than Mr. EH. A. Freeman, consider 
that two blacks make a white; but I certainly think that az 
argumentum ad hominem is a fair weapon in controversy, and so 
far as I know, do all writers on logic. Mr. Freeman declares it 
to be fallacious; but I do not think him very successful in 
proving his assertion. 

“Tt may be intellectually inconsistent in A.B.,” he says, “to 
speak against a certain thing; some circumstances may 
make it morally blameworthy in him to speak against it, 
yet if his arguments be sound, they are none the less 
to be listened to, because of the defect in himself.” Is that 
really so? Do we listen to a drunkard declaiming against 
intoxication with the same attention that we accord to aconsistent 
abstainer ? The drunkard may use exactly the same arguments 
as the abstainer; but we do not listen to him, because we 
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convenient to preach toleration (as often occurred, both among 
Catholics and Protestants, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries), they may, perhaps, be listened to; but rather with 
scorn and derision than with approbation, I apprehend. And 
this is quite just ; because a man who denounces in others what 
he allows in himself, must either assume that he is a privileged 
person, having rights which other people have not, or he must 
have anend to serve other than that which he puts forward. 
Intellectual inconsistency is by no means the mild and venial 
fault that Mr. Freeman would imply. 

Even in pure speculation, with no practical object in view, we 
may demand so much. But much more may we demand it when 


legislation is contemplated or carried out,—legislation which is | 


to curtail the free action of one set of persons in obedience to the 
clamour of another set of persons. We are fully justified, in 
that case, in looking closely into the conduct and opinions of 
people who wish to restrain the liberty of others, and in ascer- 
taining that they do not reserve a freedom for themselves which 
they refuse to their neighbours. Inconsistency when embodied 
in legislation leads to positive injustice. Suppose a league 
of gin and whisky drinkers were organised for the purpose of 
putting down the drinkers of Lafite and Chateau Margaux, on 
the ground that these fine clarets were injurious and costly 
stimulants, the sale of which was publicly and privately harmful; 
and suppose, further, that by a snatched vote in the House of 
Commons they carried their point, and the principles of their 
league became law, would not every one feel that such a law 
was intolerably unjust? The gin-drinkers might urge the 
truest things in the world against claret; but people would 
surely retort,—‘ How about gin? What right have you to 
deprive your neighbours of a pleasure which you contentedly 
enjoy yourselves? What can be said against claret which 
cannot with more force be said against gin and whisky? You 
must make up your minds either to put down all strong liquor, 
or to leave the partisans of claret alone.’ 

I say no more, but I say no less, to anti-vivisectionists. 
Until they come forward as the denouncers of all cruelty and 
pain inflicted for man’s benefit on the lower animals, their case 
breaks down as arbitrary, capricious, and unjust. If vivisection 
is to be prohibited by law, it must be in virtue of some general 
and impartial principle,—as that the infliction of pain on 
animals is in all cases morally wrong. If it is always wrong, 
then our daily life must be revolutionised in a way difficult to 
conceive. In that case, we should not be justified in flogging a 
lazy horse, though sent to fetch medical aid in a case of life and 
death. Nay, we might not put any animal in harness or 
chain-up a yard-dog, or fasten a muzzle on his nose if he 
happened to be savage. Are anti-Vivisectionists prepared to 
go so far; and if not, why not? If the infliction of pain 
ou dumb animals is morally wrong, there should be no 
hesitation. Or if there are exceptions which justify the 
infliction of one kind of pain, but forbid the infliction of 
another kind of pain, we may fairly ask for the reason of these 
exceptions. For instance, is it permitted to spur a horse to 
fetch a doctor, but forbidden to allow that doctor to improve his 
skill and knowledge by vivisecting a rabbit ? And if so, why ? 
Pain in either case is inflicted for man’s benefit alone.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jas. Cotter Morison. 

Athenceum Club, Pall Mall, February 23rd. 

(Mr. Cotter Morison ignores the vast difference between the 
feeling towards a kind of inhumanity which is falling more and 
more into discredit every year, and the feeling towards the 
inauguration of an almost totally new profession, the profession 
of physiological investigators, which demands, as Professor Ray 
Lankester says, a number of victims, increasing every year in 
geometrical proportion, and which is recommended to their 
favourite pupils with the greatest enthusiasm by the high priests 
of science. We affirm that if the favour shown to this new 
movement is not to be withstood, it is simply childish to go on 
attacking the old inhumanities on the old grounds.—This corre- 
spondence must end here.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LTo tHe Epiror OF THE ‘SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sin,—May I suggest, in reference to the letter of “C. E.S.” 
(Spectator, January 17th), that were we to grant, even “ for the 
sake of the argument,” that uncompensated, vicarious suffering 
isas “a fact” “part of the Divine economy,” and that man is 
justified in inflicting it when “the fulness of” his “ know- 
ledge” and “the urgency of the need” have been weighed 
aginst the pain, and is not justified in condemning the inflic- 








tion of it till this has leew done, very serious consequences 
would follow, not only in respect to Vivisection, but (from the 
inexorable uniformity of moral law) to general morality as well ? 

It would be at once to admit, (1), the caleulableness and 
weighableness of moral result ; (2), that justice, the foundation 
of morality, does not mean—as of old—giving each individual 
his due, but—as of new—giving the dues of some to others,— 
making some suffer that others may benefit, without compensa- 
tion to the sufferers. 

This new morality professes to weigh the amount of advan- 
tage and disadvantage in the abstract together, as if the sensa- 
tion of all sentient beings, or of species, possessed a continuity 
unbroken by facts of individuality. 

Our other uses of domestic animals—uses spontaneously 
evolved as by natural process—does not necessarily rest on such 
pleas as the above. The element of individual compensation, 
though sadly disregarded, is not xecessarily absent. 

As regards Vivisection, would not the logical result of adopt- 
ing “C. E. S.’s” advice be that which the physiologists most 
desire,—namely, that they would be freed from all interference 
from external authority, and their calculations of the incalculable 
would become the ultimate court of appeal in regard to what is 
moral? For it may fairly be claimed on their behalf that, as 
none but themselves are competent to measure their “ fulness 
of knowledge,” and, still more so, to estimate “the urgency of 
the need” of the pain they inflict, the whole matter must, and 
ought to be, left entirely in their hands. 

Is it not in the absolute necessity, in all defences of the 
system (an inseparably-linked whole) of scientific experiments 
on living animals, of utterly disregarding all question of 
individual compensation, that its moral condemnation lies ? 
And do not the antagonisms between the moral feeling and 
modern science arise from the fact that while individuality, and 
the recognition of individual sentiency, is the very soul of the 
one, the other hardly recognises individuality, and regards con- 
sciousness as an inexplicable and confusing intruder interfering 
among mechanical invariabilities ? 

As to the Divine economy, may I ask “C. E. 8.” and your 
readers to reconsider whether it is necessary to believe that 
uncompensated vicarious suffering is a partof it? I must not. 
however, encroach further on your space by commenting on this 
subject.—I am, Sir, &c., S. E. C. 


GENERAL GORDON AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Surely the nation should not allow its admiration for one 
of the most magnificent instances of chivalrous self-sacrifice ou 
record to make it unjust to its greatest statesman. It is nonsense 
to speak of Mr. Gladstone expecting Gordon to save himself by 
an act of meanness. How can a Government be carried on if it 
has not power to recall as well as to send out its emissaries ? It 
was not the intention of the Government, in sending out 
Gordon, that he should hold out Khartoum under all possible 
circumstances, or die in the attempt. Their duty to England 
compelled them to recall him; his duty to those to whom he 
had pledged himself compelled him to disregard their recall, at 
the sacrifice of his own life. It is an instance of the relative 
“rioht”’ for the nation being overridden by the absolute 
“right” for the individual; but we shall not come to see more 
clearly if our love of antithesis, combined with our admiration 
for Gordon’s noble deed, makes us insist that this relative right 
is an absolute wrong.—I am, «c., Ayn ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL GORDON. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—* His disconsolate widow now carries on the old-esta- 
blished business in Brick Street.” ‘ Let me see, sirs; first we 
lost our wee callant, and then Jenny, and then the gudeman 
himsel died, and then the coo died, poor hizzey ; but, to be sure, 
her hide brought me fifteen shillings.” Captain Dalgetty, with 
the tear in his eye for his dead ‘ Gustavus,’ took comfort in pro- 
spective cassock and trousers of ‘Gustavus’’ skin. Into how 
many town-clocks and additional wings to charitable institutions 
did not a sympathetic public utilise the memory of “ Albert the 
Good 2” And what time would suffice me for telling of the 
funeral-sermons which out of departed worthies have “im- 
proved” their several occasions? So no wonder that the 
doctor who now (not unhonoured there) sits in Hooker’s seat 
should (in a last week’s Times) suggest some similar utilisation 
of General Gordon. 
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Let one poor protest be offered against any such utilisation, 
any fifteen shillings—material or spiritual—out of our hero’s 
hide. Let a “Gordon Pyramid” look over the Desert from 
Khartoum as “idly and inertly ” as Carlyle tells us those of 
Geeza and Sacckara have looked for these three thousand years. 
A pyramid, let it be, surmounted by a Queen Eleanor’s cross. 
But, in truth,— 

“The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Rolls mingling with their fame for ever.” 
The Blue Nile and the White Nile are the lasting ‘‘ Sacred to 
the memory ” of the Gordon who was shot down where their 
waters meet. What need of any other P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Selby Vicarage. FI. W. Harper. 


CONGREGATIONAL HYMNS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘* Sprcrator.’’| 
Sir,—May I be permitted to point out a slight error into which 
your reviewer has fallen in his kindly notice of “ Congregational 
Hymns.” He there speaks of Watts’s hymn in which the verse 
“In thee what endless wonders meet,” as beginning with 
“Celestial King our spirits lie trembling beneath thy feet.” 
This is the third verse of that hymn, which is the first in Book T. 
of the “ Hore Lyrice.” The hymn begins with the line “ Who 
dires attempt th’ Eternal name ?” If the hymn as a whole—or 
even a part of it, sufficient and complete enough for use—had 
been as fine as the verse quoted by your reviewer, I would cer- 
tainly have included it in my collection. I may perhaps be 
permitted at the same time to express my conviction that 
George Herbert’s lines on “ Virtue ””— Sweet day, so cool, so 
calm, so bright,’—whilst lovely as a poem, are not in any 
sense a hymn. His poem called “Sunday,” beginning 
with the line “Oh day most calm, most bright,” which 
is often confounded with the former, is more like a hymn, 
but even that is not adapted for singing. I am too great 
a lover of George Herbert and his poetry to have omitted 
anything of his that seemed to me suited for singing, either 
‘in the home or the church. The canon I laid down for my 
collection was that everything in it should be suitable for 
singing; and it was this which led me to exclude many com- 
positions with what your reviewer calls “the stamp of keen 
personal feeling.” 

Had I felt at liberty to increase the size of my book, and 
devoted, as Dr. Martineau has done, a section to private devo- 
tional readings, I should gladly have included them, since I 
recognise their beauty and helpfulness to the spiritual life 
quite as fully as your reviewer does. Some day I may, perhaps, 
offer the public a collection of sacred verses suited rather for 
private reading than singing, in which these would find a place. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. Garrett Horper. 











POETRY. 


A MOAN IN CHURCH. 
[Written Durine Sermon. | 





DvLu-FEATURED, leaden-eyed, the preacher stands, 

And holds the sacred volume in his hands. 

No touch of genius lightens up his face ; 

No kindly accent speeds the word of grace. ° 

He drawls and maundevs in unending drone ;— 

QO! for some lightning- flash, some thunder-tone, 

Something to show life yet remains on earth, 

Sorrow or joy, wild laughter, madness, mirth,— 

Something for heart and mind to feel and know, 

Not these sad phrases, following row on row. 

Our souls refuse the weary watch to keep, 

And feel “ God giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Grant, Lord, some help from heaven, some spirit-touch, 

Now that we feel so little, hear so much; 

And, as a set-off to our sins’ amount, 

Put this day’s suffering down to our account. 
Bradford. J. ARTHUR Biyys. 





LA BRUYERE* 
It is not easy to determine La Bruyére’s exact place in litera- 
ture. He tells us that he is neither a writer of maxims, like La 
Rochefoucauld, nor a religious philosopher, like Pascal. But 





* The ** Characters”? of Jew de la Bruyére, newly rendered into English, By 
Henri Van Laun, With 24 Etchings, Sc, Lonion: J.C. Nimmo, 1884. 


neither is he a Rabelais, whose excesses he has the good-sense to 
recognise and condemn, nor a Montaigne. Indeed, he is neither 
an eloquent preacher nor a learned teacher, though he maintained 
that his real object was to confute freethinkers (Ziberti ns). He 
is an amused, not ill-natured, though slightly cynical observer, 
not of man, nor of mankind, but of the particular society which 
fribbled away its time about him. Of individuals and types as 
units of that society, he got at the springs of action, bat only at 
those which do not lie very deep below the surface. His portraits 
are not of people at home, but of people abroad, hunting after 
power, influeuce, admiration, or favour. He lived under the 
Maintenon régime of the latter part of the Grand Monarque’s 
long reign, almost the ignoblest period of French history. 
No wonder he has more often to note the meannesses than 
the excellences of men and women. He moved among his 
fellows, the shrewd, quiet observer, note-book in hand, collecting 
specimens of human conduct as a botanist might collect plants; 
but his specimens maintain a perennial freshness and colour, 
He was the writer of one book, practically so, at least; but it is 
a book which the world will not willingly let die. For it is fall 
of truth, admirably presented. The essence of a good book is 
that its substance is true for ever; and La Bruyére’s portraits 
and reflections might have been limned or composed yesterday, 
subtracting from them the mere accidents of the age. Heisa 
modern, in adress growing century by century more antiquated ; 
and a modern he will remain until human nature shall suffer some 
radicalchange. Itis indeed curious to note how often in his pages 
we meet with the statement of problems—social, political, and 
moral—which, at the close of this nineteenth century, are agitating 
the world and dividing men as they did two hundred years ago, 
as they did two thousand years ago, as they will do two thousand 
years hence, probably until our globe becomes lifeless as the moon. 
La Bruyére is at his best, on the whole, in the three consecutive 
chapters on “ Mankind,” on “ Opinions,” and on “ Fashion.” In 
the first is the finished and detailed portrait, perhaps the most 
amusing he has drawn, of the absent-minded Menaleas. Here 
are preserved many curious traits of seventeenth-century 
society, coarse enough under the false brilliance of Louis 
Quatorzean varnish. At courtly Versailles, two hundred years 
ago, guests at a dinner-party spat upon the floor and threw 
down upon it the leavings in their glasses, just as, not long 
before, it was the custom to litter the floor with the débris of 
their platters. Serviettes were not yet dreamt of; and the 
custom of having separate spoons for helping the guests was a 
new one, doubtless derided by the social conservatives of the 
day as a modern affectation. The “character” is the longest 
in the book; and Mr. Van Laun is in error in giving that dis- 
tinction to the portrait of the diplomatist contained in the 
chapter on “The Sovereign and the State.”’ The latter, it may be 
said en passant, is full of fine sarcasm and keen observation ; 
the description is as applicable to the international courtier of 
the nineteenth, as it was to his predecessor of the seventeenth, 
century. La Bruyére’s view of mankind is not an ill-natured 
one, though tinged with cynicism. Men are often mean, but more 
often they are ridiculous. Democritus, rather than Heraclitus, 
is the true philosopher. It is foolish to be angry with the cruel, 
the proud, or the selfish; are they not made so ?—one might as 
well quarrel with a stone for falling, or with a flame for ascending. 
Many of the maxim-like “characters” treating of mankind are 
texts upon which social sermons might be written. Health 
and wealth make men callous. The good should not merely be, 
but appear, so. If poverty is the mother, lack of intelligence is 
the father, of crime. Knaves are not really, only seemingly, 
clever. Life is short, yet is spent wholly in wishing. It is 
better to be a fool than a knave. It is worse to dread death 
than to suffer it. Of children La Bruyére has no great opinion. 
Heascribes to them all the vices of men; but they havea strong 
sense of justice, not, however, as dvers, but as receivers of it. 
They are very penetrating, too, within the limits of their know- 
ledge, a fact too often lost sight of in their education. Most 
men use the first years of life in making the last miserable. It 
is astonishing the violence with which some men treat their 
fellows. A clever look in men is a kind of beauty. Much art is 
needed to return to nature. The difference between a clever man 
(habile homme) and a gentleman (honnéte homme) diminishes every 
day. No vows or pilgrimages—to make a last and significant 
citation—are made to attain a higher degree of benignity, to be 
more just and less evil-doing, to be cured of vanity and similar 
disorders of the soul. 





What an observer of human nature says about women is no 
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pad test of his capacity and impartiality. Thus judged, La 
Bruyére somewhat fails. The portraits in his chapter on 
«¢ Women” are none of them agreeable, and areall drawn in a more 
or less cynical mood. The maxims or apophthegms, which 
form the bulk of the chapter, are for the most part equally 
unfair; they are fallacies of the kind described by logicians as 
containing a modicum of truth, the unexpectedness of which 
gives them a false force and currency. Others, however, are 
truer to woman’s nature. Such are those in which La Bruyére 
declares that women run to extremes as either better or worse 
than men; that they are led by their passions rather than by 
their principles, and form their morals and manners after those 
whom they love; that they keep their own secrets better than 
any other person’s, while the contrary is the case with men; 
that beauty is often of no other use to them but that of making 
them expect a large fortune; that it costs them little 
to say what they do not feel, while it costs men still less 
to say what they do feel—a shrewd observation, by the way, 
very feebly translated by Mr. Van Laun; that sloth in 
women is cured either by vanity or love, though in lively women 
itis an omen of love. But even in La Bruyére’s time it was 
mere smartness to write,—“ There are few wives so perfect as not 
to give their husbands at least once a day good reason to repent 
of ever having married,” &c. A later philosopher, according to 
his candid biographer, has described his own wife as a necessary 
evil. Sneers of this sort are probably as much or as little merited 
by the one sex as by the other. Most of the weaknesses, indeed, 
men commonly impute to women, are in great measure due to 
the subjection of the latter, which the evolution of the race has 
necessitated,—an excuse and explanation to which the stronger 
sex cannot resort. La Bruyére was by no means destitute of 
political insight, an] may be counted as an advanced Liberal 
for his time, despite his flattering portrait of Louis XIV., and 
his approval of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
terrible description of the peasantry is worth quoting, us the 
earliest distinct indication in French literature of that percep- 
tion of the popular misery which a hundred years later brought 
about the Revolution :— 

“Certain wild animals, male and female, are scattered over the 
country, dark, livid, and quite tanned by the sun, who are chained, 
as it were, to the land they are always digging and turning 
up and down with an unwearied stubbornness; their voice is some- 
what articulate, and when they stand erect they discover a human 
face, and, indeed are men. At night they retire to their burrows, 
where they live on black-bread, water and roots; they spare other 
men the trouble of sowing, tilling the ground, and reaping for their 
sustenance, and, therefore, deserve not to be in want of that bread 
they sow themselves.” 

This “ peuple,” he says iu another place, are stupid, but the 
great are soulless (heartless); and he adds with decision :— 
“ Faut-il opter ? Je ne balance pas, je veux ¢tre peuple.” Again, 
—the passage is a pregnant one :— 

** Qui dit le peuple, dit plus d’une chose, c’est une vaste expression, 

et l’on s’étonneroit de voir ce qu’elle embrasse. ..... Ilyale peuple 
qui est opposé aux grands, c’est la populace... .. Il y a le peuple 
qui est opposé aux sages, aux habiles et aux vertueux, ce sont les 
grands comme les petits.” 
But though he understood the misery of the people, and 
recognised the tyranny of their rulers, he was xo reformer. 
The very notion of reform seems scarcely to have existed in 
France prior to 1789. La Bruyére nowhere hints at the 
desirability of the least change in the political system under 
which France was withering away. He simply wants it to be 
administered by better men, though even such a wish is rather 
inferable from his language than directly expressed by him. 
Of the author of Les Caractires but little is known. He was 
born at Paris five years before the middle, and died four years 
before the end, of the seventeenth century. The greater part of 
his manhood was passed in the family of the Condés. Some- 
times he is described as a disagreeable and rather malicious 
personage; but St. Simon, who was no bad judge of men, writes 
of him as “ an excellent man, very pleasant company, simple, 
unaffected, and utterly careless of wealth or position.” La Harpe 
prefers him to La Rochefoucauld, who, it must be confessed, 
is often ponderous and overwise. Voltaire, on the other hand, 
reproaches him with superficiality and sketchiness. Among 
modern critics, Taine is hardly just to him; while Ste. Beuve, 
with his usual kindliness, is somewhat too eulogistic. 

The truth is, La Bruyére well repays perusal. But he 1s 
eminently an author to be read at one’s ease, with one’s back to 
the candles and feet to the fire; and it is almost a slight 
upon his memory to put him into an unhandy édition d2 live. 








Nor is the present version quite up to the mark. Mr. Van Laun 
is never much below his author, but he seldom rises to his level. 
To take an instance at random, Chap. iv., 15, is rendered, “ Hand- 
some women are more or less whimsical; these whims serve as an 
antidote, so that their beauty may do less harm,” &c. <A nearly 
literal version gives the point and elegance of the original much 
better :—“ In women, caprice accompanies beauty to serve as its 
antidote, and make it less harmful,” &c. The introduction and 
memoir, too, are decidedly meagre. With the aid of Walcke- 
naer’s edition (1845), the additions made by La Bruyére from 
time to time might have been distinguished and their dates 
marked; and it is a pity this was not done. However, no 
translation has appeared, we think, since N. Rowe’s in 1776; and 
the present volume, despite some blemishes, ought to become 
popular with English readers. ‘The etchings are extremely 
good, and the get-up does credit to the publishers, though the 
type is rather too small, and the book rather too big. 


NOTES OF THOUGHT FROM THE LATE MR. LYNCH.* 
Tus little book is, we are told, “ printed for private circula- 
tion ;” but as we have reason to believe that the only reason 
why itis not at present published is a certain diffidence on the 
part of the editor as to the adequacy of the book to its end, 
indeed, as to whether it be worthy of the late Mr. Lynch’s just 
repute, we believe that we are taking no unjustifiable liberty in 
speaking of it with the hearty sympathy and admiration with 
which the perusal of it has, for the most part, impressed us. 
Of course, there are sayings here and there which seem either 
too fragmentary or too trite for special record. But we should 
hardly pass that judgment on one in ten of the sayings recorded. 
By far the greater number of them are of a kind to excite fresh 
interest in things moral and spiritual, and to help us all in the 
solution of moral and spiritual difficulties. 

Let us begin with a subject on which we recorded Dr. Dale’s 
opinion a fortnight ago,—we mean the question whether 
the true ideal of Christian character be that of the heartily 
enjoying nature which, within due moral limits, seems to live 
ardently in the wholesome joys of life; or of the grateful 
and content, but nevertheless the detached, nature which looks 
at these wholesome joys with a certain dread lest it should 
be too much absorbed in them, and should give to what is tran- 
sient and relative what ought to be reserved for what is eternal 
and absolute. We hold that the teaching of Christ in the 
Gospels, aud of the apostles in the Epistles, decidedly takes up 
the latter, not the former, position ; and, as we understand Mr. 
Lynch, he held the same, and he expressed his view with singular 
beauty and delicacy. Here are three of his remarks on the 
subject :— 

“ Another effect of a ‘thorn in the flesh’ may be to canse a loss of 
spiritual power and comfort; but a man through the thorn in his 
flesh may get more of spiritual power and comfort than he ever had 
before ; he may become mighty through it.” 

“© Lest I should be exalted above measure. A man may be too 
happy to be very good; have we ever thought of that? One hardly 
likes to say this, for we delight to exalt all kinds of sanctified haman 
happiness. God meant us to be happy; He likes that the air should 
be full of bird-like sounds to us.” 

“Yet may we be too happy to live an internal life, {oo happy to 

listen to the whisperings of conscience. God often makes a man 
weak that he may be strong for immortality. Think of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress being written in a prison. God did not want so 
worthy a man as Bunyan to be spoiled.” 
“Yet may we be too happy to live an internal life.” That 
seems to us the whole drift of the Christian teaching on the 
subject, and there can be no doubt that one of the greatest 
aims of Christ’s discipline was to teach all his followers to “live 
an internal life.” Again, does not the following thought bear 
most distinctly on those we have just given ?— 

“ What burden will we bear that others may be disburdened ? The 

truth is this; that you can get no purchase over the offending will 
but by taking upon your own shoulder and into your own breast a 
portion of the suffering that wickedness brings.” 
Is it not certain that one who lives too absolutely in the legitimate 
and genuine blessings of this life, is seldom likely to ask himself 
what burden he will bear that others may be disburdened, 
—how he is to get the requisite “ purchase” for relieving other 
souls of their burdens ? 

Again, observe how truthfully and delicately Mr. Lynch 
observed the signs of this “ internal” life in the Psalmist,—who, 
if he were, as Mr. Lynch believed, David himself, was certainly 


’ 





* Gatherings from Notes of Discowrses by the late Thomas T. Lynch (1852-1871). 
Printed for private circulation. Copies may be obtained at the office of the 
Ascham Eociety, 18 Baker Street, Portman Square. 
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of all men who ever lived one of the most likely to identify 
himself too vividly with the joys of this life, and who, never- 
theless, was taught by divine inspiration how utterly incom- 
patible such an ardour for things of time and sense is with the 
highest life for which man is being trained :— 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me?” David watched the looks of his soul whenever they 
met. Sometimes in tones of ceep sympathy he says, ‘Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul?’ and if his soul did not at once look up, 
David lost no time in telling God, ‘O my God, my soul is cast down 
within me.’ And then, as soon as his prayer is answered, he says, 
‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.’ He would not let it lie down anywhere till he had led it 
back to its resting-place beneath the mercy-seat. ‘ My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust, quicken thou me according to thy word.’ Whenever 
his genius as a poet and his inspiration as a prophet were at the 
highest pitch, he could not close his lofty anthem of praise without 
calling on his old friend, his soul, saying, ‘Bless the Lord,O my 


* soul,’ ” 


avetnsineey 


Here, again, is another fine thought which tends clearly in 
the same direction. Christianity, says Mr. Lynch, was never 
meant for a smooth, level course. It was meant for a world of 
conflict ; it was meant to cleave waves which would imperil the 
existence of any craft that could not cleave them ; it was meant 
to oppose the least possible surface of resistance to that which 
might otherwise overwhelm it, and to avail itself to the utmost 
of all the impulses from heaven, by which alone it could be 
borne through hostile elements, and ride triumphantly over 
them :— 

“ Christianity is as plainly designed for a troublesome world as a 

ship, with its pointed front, bending sides, and towering sails, is de- 
signed for the ocean. You cannot mistake the ship; it is not for the 
firm land, but for the boisterous water. And no Bible-student 
can mistake Christianity. It is not for a smooth, level course ; it is 
for the sea. It is the ark-ship, the ark of safety, the ship of 
enterprise.” 
And Mr. Lynch might have added,—and possibly enough, 
indeed, did add,—that as you cannot attribute to the highest 
kind of mariner a nature adapted chiefly for sunning itself in 
human enjoyments, but must credit him with the far-away gaze 
which is more or less fixed upon a distant home, with the 
wistful expression due to hopes anxiously rather than con- 
fidently cherished, and with the vigilant and daring mind 
trained to encounter danger and to face death,—so you must 
credit the Christian with the like qualities, qualities of 
wise self-distrust, of spiritual courage, and of joyful readi- 
ness to leave all that is dearest, rather than the qualities 
which best appreciate the fulness of the present and 
drain its blessings to the last drop. There is the same 
essential teaching in the remark that Christ’s authority of 
manner was founded on the “interiority” of his words, not 
in any mere absoluteness or strength of statement. He was 
felt to teach with authority because he made men feel that he 
compelled them to go behind the veil of their own hearts, and 
to learn something much deeper than belonged to their ordinary 
experience. And again, Mr. Lynch was always teaching that it 
is of the essence of man to share the infinitude of God, whereas 
he who lives too joyously and heartily, in the earthly life, 
cannot appreciate the significance of the spiritual inexhausti- 
bility of the divine influence over us :— 

“Let it be believed that God deals with us all according to law 
and liberty, not the liberty of mere wilfulness,—that is, a man doing 
what he likes to the injury of his reighbour. If his will is pure, he 
chooses the good that God approves, and so law and liberty establish 
one another. Then we know that every ordinance of God is esta- 
blished for welfare. We feel limitations according to natural laws, 
whilst within us there is a yearning for something beyond. Now, 
no fish wishes to be a bird, and no bird wishes to be a fish; each is 
perfect according to its instincts; it is where it would be. Man is 
not where he would be. There is that in us which holds to the 
infinite. And has God put this desire for infinitude into a man that 
it shonld be unsatisfied? O, surely not! Infinitude is the very 
kernel of perfection. Then, O my God, let me be as large in my affairs 
as I may, but O, let me have capacity for them; let me, the thinking 
person, be perfected. O, grant that I may develop and enter more 
and more into thine infinite greatness.” 

We have quoted only a few of these sayings, only a few 
bearing on one particular question,—the question whether man 
should live in this world with all the fulness of life of 
which he is capable, or whether he should always live to a 
great extent beyond the limits of his earthly joys and sorrows, so 
as not to be absorbed in them and adequately expressed by them. 
But on a very great number of other subjects connected with the 
spiritual life, Mr. Lynch’s sayings were wise and often full of 
pointed and piercing wit,—in that highest sense of the word 
wit, in which it means not that which makes us smile, but that 





which goes down to the bottom of the distinction between trath 
and falsehood. For example, when Mr. Lynch says of Balaam, 
“Be sure of this, the ass did not become a prophet till the prophet 
had become an ass; and he saw that what the ass said must 
have been exactly appropriate to what an ass must have felt,” 
Mr. Lynch not only says what goes to the heart of the 
story itself, but what—in the opinion of one of the best of the 
critics of the story, Dr. Cox, the ex-editor of the Expositor— 
gives the critical key to the interpretation of the supposed 
miracle, the real meaning of the writer having probably been 
that Balaam interpreted for himself the actions of the ass on 
which he was riding in the language which he puts into the 
mouth of the patient beast which carried him. Mr. Lynch in 
this, as in many other sayings, was not showing his own smart- 
ness by his bright words, but was showing by them that he had 
felt the true trenchancy of religious convictions. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 
Miss Pearp’s new story is one of those few novels which a male, 
rather than a female critic, may without any insincerity describe 
as charming. If not a very great work of fiction—but how 
long is it since a great work of fiction has been produced ? 
—it is certainly as near perfection as anything of the 
kind that has been published for many years. After reading 
Near Neignbowrs, one cannot but be grateful to the author 
for giving us such a sunny picture of Dutch middle-class life; 
above all, for exhibiting in so graceful an alliance the Teutonic 
love of duty with Teutonic archness, beauty, and simplicity. 
There is a craze in England at present for “ quaint Dutch 
interiors,” Dutch art, Dutch everything; and there have been 
worse crazes. Present-day Holland may not be exactly the reali- 
sation of the political ideal of an Englishman or of a German. 
Both feel “the strain of empire,” both are compelled to bear the 
responsibilities of the civis Romanus, and to take what pleasure 
is possible for them in seeking to rise to the height of these 
responsibilities. But the busy, thriving, compact community 
whose centre and social Mecca is the Hague, has for both 
attractions not unlike those of the little country town for the 
man whom youthful ambition has tempted to leave it. If the 
weary citizen of London, or New York, or Berlin, wishes to steep 
his mind in the homelier ideals of his race, he could hardly do 
better than spend six weeks in Holland, taking as his head- 
quarters the Hague, or the neighbouring seaside resort of 
Scheveningen, which the desecrating hand of fashion has not 
yet converted into a Brighton or a Scarborough, and fron? it 
making excursions all over the country. Miss Peard may be 
almost said to do this for us by deputy. If she is not personally 
familiar with the Hague, and Amsterdam, and Arnheim, and 
Utrecht, and Alkmaar, and with the middle-class society in which 
town-councillors and professors, parliamentary deputies and ship- 
captains, meet on a footing of equality, she has got-up her subject 
as thoroughly as Moore got-up his materials for Lalla Rookh. In 
any case, she has in Near Neiyhbowrs given us an agreeable and 
not too complicated plot, and a series of delightful sketches, 
both social and personal. The artistic value of these last lies 
in this, that the subordinate characters are quite as well drawn 
as the minor. Indeed, we should say that nine out of ten 
male readers will prefer Cootje Van Weede—the bright, happy, 
vivacious deputy’s wife, with her shrewd wor!dliness and delight 
in match-making, but also with her perfectly genuine “attacks 
of sentiments ” for her husband—to her more emotional friend, 
Johanna Steen, whose views on duty are somewhat strained. 
On the whole, perhaps, the best female character in the 
story is Madame Marken, the gossiping widow, who ousts 
Johanna from her place as the housekeeper of her brother 
Frans, by marrying him, and who seems the most selfish 
in the book. But if she is devoid of romance, she is 
also devoid of cant, and one is convinced, even before the 
closing chapter, that she has more heart than she is credited 
with, even by herself. The weaker men, too, in Near Neighbouis- 
are, on the whole, better drawn than the stronger. The hero, 
Professor Mathius, is no doubt a “fine fellow,” of the Kings- 


leyan type; but we strongly suspect him of preaching to 


Johanna after marriage. He is not so natural as the rather 
vacillating, but by no means bad, Captain Wrangel, of the 
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mercantile marine, to whom, indeed, Miss Peard, if not Johanna 
Steen, is not quite just, or Frans Steen, the town-councillor, 
who is “a prop” in municipal affairs, but at home is a 
grumbling weakling. The single unsatisfactory character in the 
story is the student with whom Hilvardine, Frans Steen’s 
pretty but unmanageable daughter, carries on a flirtation more 
f.om wilfulness than from anything else. One can pardon and 
understand Van Regensdorff’s passion and jealousy, but not 
the caddish meanness which makes him give up to Hilvardine 
only some of her letters. His violent death is too much of a 
relief and of a pleasure to the reader of the story, in which he 
plays so unworthy a part, although it is evidently intended to 
set free those excellent women, Madame Steen and Madame 
Van Weede, to marry Hilvardine to some man, not of her but 
of their choice. For the society to which Miss Peard introduces 
us is governed by the Shakespearean law of altruism; each of 
jts members loves himself or herself last; and marriage is an 
arrangement made by the contracting parties in accordance 
with the views of their friends, rather than of themselves, as to 
their duty. The bits of Dutch scenery that are to be found in 
Near Neighbours are very nearly as good as the sketches of 
Dutch character, and higher praise we cannot give. 

Farnell’s Folly is an American story of considerable power, 
but, like Lord Salisbury’s invective, wanting in finish. The 
centre of the plot is the contrast which it exhibits between 
Ward Farnell, a bankrupt merchant, and his daughter Julia. 
The contrast is improbably, unnaturally violent. Ward Farnell, 
after misfortune, becomes a shiftless boaster and tippler,—a sort 
of Pecksniff, in short. Julia, again, is self-reliant, energetic, 
magnanimous, loving,—an American counterpart, indeed, of 
Agnesin David Copperfield. But is it possible to think of Agnes 
as one of Pecksniff’s daughters? The male and female villain 
of the story are also rather unsatisfactory as portraits. The 
motives of Adolphus Daskill, who spirits away the hapless 
Marian Fenway from that painfully-good apprentice Willie 
Rayburn, are rather too mixed and mysterious. But he is a 
man of the world or he is nothing; and Mr. Trowbridge 
commits a mistake in art in allowing him to make a dis- 
honourable proposal to Julia Farnell. None but a fool 
could have said what he did to a woman of such obviously 
strong character; and Daskill is not a fool, except in the 
sense that every man is who does not obey the moral law. 
Then, how comes it that Mrs. Chilgrove, the Borgian indi- 
vidual who blights Marian Fenway’s happiness, disappears at 
the end, without explaining herself to Willie Rayburn, since 
she confesses to having been morally magnetised by him? In 
spite of such blemishes, however, Farnell’s Folly is, as a 
story, decidedly above the average, either of British or of 
American fiction. It contains some genuine characters, such as 
Carolus, Rayburn's miserly and somewhat Mephistophelian 
uncle, and the Fenways. Mrs. Fenway, as an example of the 
sub-middle class American woman, whose faults are those of the 
head and not of the heart, is a really excellent sketch. Many 
of the other characters, too, indulge in clever Poyserian talk. 
Good work, more perfect work than Furiell’s Folly, may reason- 
ably be expected from Mr. Trowbridge. 

Miss Blind has in Tarantella not very much of a story, and 
what there is does not leave a very pleasant taste in the mouth. 
A diabolic countess, bitten, or supposed to have been bitten, in 
her wild Italian youth by a tarantula, comes in between the 
angelic South-German Mina Lichtenfield, and Emanuel, her (the 
countess’s) husband, or one of her two husbands. Mina dies, 
bat Emanuel will have nothing to say to his, or rather, the other 
husband’s countess. On the contrary, when she seeks to 
claim him, “ Emanuel, seized afresh with delirium, suddenly 
threw himself out of bed, and in his white night-shirt, 
with glaring eyes and lifted hand, came rushing towards 
her, crying, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’” Although 
“Satan” in this case does not exactly obey the command, yet 
“his gaunt appearance, attenuated frame, and grey, shaggy 
hair, with the horror as of madness in his look and accent, were 
so dreadful, that the woman fled screaming out into the wintry 
night.”” Emanuel, however, is a musician, and consoles himself 
for the loss of Mina by “striking-out a new vein in a certain 
dramatically musical development of the symphony ; and there 
was an upward-soaring, Heaven-aspiring quality in some of this 
later work suggesting those rapt Madonnas which the Italian 
painters loved to depict as borne aloft on a cloud of love- 
illumined seraph-faces. Indeed, you might have thought your- 
self listening to a picture of Raphael’s, if a picture of Raphael’s 





had sound in it.” Finally, we learn that “the quintessence 
of Mina’s being had passed into music—music which at last 
altogether ceased to be the medium of personal desire, and 
became the purest expression of the blended yearning of infinite 
human hearts flame-like aspiring towards that sublimation of 
love and beauty and delight which has haunted our vision since 
the dawning of man, and which the universal heart expresses in 
the words,—‘ I shall rise again.’” There is, in truth, far too 
much sad nonsense of this kind in Tarantella. But Miss Blind 
could, unless we are mistaken, draw a German landscape and 
tell an idyllic German story ; and it is to be hoped that she will 
in future confine herself to such work, and let the rhapsodies 
and entanglements of virtuosi alone. 

We should say that the author of Mi. Montenello is a very 
young man, and that this is his first book. If so, it is not with- 
out promise; Mr. Baillie Hamilton may, if he works hard, attain 
a position midway between Mr. Hawley Smart and the late Mr. 
Whyte Melville. He describes Mr. Montenelloas “ a romance of the 
Civil Service.” But there is not much of a romance in it, although 
the mysterious Mr. Montenello turns out to be an earl, who for 
no very good reason effaces himself and his dignity. Nor can 
Mr. Hamilton be said to take us behind the scenes of the Civil 
Service. Its younger members are represented as being full 
of animal spirits, and as having a great capacity for smoking, 
shooting, and talking slang. Mr. Montenello would have been 
the better without an idiotic though innocent Irish Peer—a 
gross caricature of Lever’s typical Irishman—who is known as 
“The Cadger,” swears abundantly in the company of his male 
friends, and at a ball addresses a lady thus :-— 

“¢T say, Lady Adelaide, that’s an awfully nice dress you’ve got on. 

I don’t understand much about ladies’ dresses, you know ; but it seems 
to me there’s something uncommon smart about yours. ..... Isay, 
do you mean to tell me that your maid makes all your dresses? By 
Jove! I wish I’d got a man who could make all my coats and trousers ; 
what a lot of trouble it would save one.’ ”’ 
The Civil Servants, however, are quite chivalrous in their 
dealings with the other sex; and Mr. Hamilton’s female 
characters, such as the heroine, Miss Graham, and the 
sprightly Lady Adelaide, are better drawn than the males. 
When next he writes he should avoid extravagances of plot, 
such as making one of his heroes act as an engine-driver for a 
time. 

Ichabod is a clever, but not quite satisfactory book; its clever- 
ness, to a certain extent, defeats itself. John Ichabod is a sort 
of philosophical Gradgrind,—an inquiring spirit who accepts 
nothing but facts, and to whom heart is not a fact. But, 
unfortunately, he discovers that he has a heart, and that he has 
hopelessly lost it to Ianthe Lee, who, in turn, has lost hers 
to Tony Sebright, whom he has been trying to “ form” on his 
own principles. So he takes an overdose of laudanum, and dies. 
Miss Thomas’s object evidently is to disgust us with the kind of 
teaching which produces characters of the Ichabod type. Yet 
we are not quite sure that she succeeds. Some of her readers, 
at all events, will come to the conclusion that Ichabod is more 
worthy of Ianthe Lee than Sebright, who, after all, is not much 
better than a cub. Besides, Ichabod, who looks upon men 
generally as shams, and attributes to them mean motives+thus 
“heroism, generosity, and friendship are masks for self- 
interest ’—has courage, and is not afraid to face a country 
mob whom he has aroused to fury by an iconoclastic speech. 
Miss Thomas would have achieved a greater artistic success had 
she in a third volume raised Ichabod from the slough of a 
dreary intellectual realism into the dignity and true reality of 
the moral life. Still, there are passages in the life of this poor 
pilgrim without love that are humorous and enjoyable, eve» 
although some of them border on farce. 


HOSPITALS.* 
Tus work, which is far more readable than its title and appear- 
ance promise, for once justifies the plea which so many authors 
consider necessary to excuse their rushing into print,—it satisfies 
a public want. The writer who revives an ancient or propounds 
a modera system of philosophy, pens a moral essay or a scientific 
treatise, is equally convinced and anxious to convince his readers 
that he is thereby performing a mighty social duty. Hardly a 
book published owes its raison d’étre to any personal considera- 
tions of the author, any more than a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours offers himself to a constituency on other than 
strictly impersonal grounds. One may generally avoid with 


* Hospital Construction and Management. By F. J. Mouat and H, Saxon 
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advantage any book that is written “to fulfil a public want,” as 
in most cases, if it needs this apologetic introduction, its 
acquaintance is not worth making. However, the work now 
under consideration may fairly claim this position, if, indeed, 
any justification for its appearance be needed. 

It is the most complete, in truth the only systematic treatise 
jn the English language on “the arrangement, management, 
and construction of hospitals, in their hygienic, administrative, 
and structural relations.” The work is, of course, far from 
exhaustive ; but the subject is so large, itself and its side-issues 
so rife with theory, speculation, and fact, that in the present 
indefinite and unsettled condition of sanitary science, an 
attempt to grasp the whole question would result simply in a 
heterogeneous accumulation of conflicting statements and 
-opposing facts. The authors have, therefore, contented them- 
selves with describing, as concisely as they can, the leading 
hospitals of the civilised world, illustrating by sketches and 
plans their architecture and general principles of administration. 
The work is divided into three sections, of which the first deals 
with hospital construction and management, the second gives 
typical examples of these institutions in various countries, and 
the third is an interesting description of the organisation of 
medical relief in the metropolis. Dealing each with his own 
subject, the authors—the doctor and the architect—have very 
clearly and fully set forth the more important and interesting 
features, viewed from both medical and architectural standpoints. 

As is shown by the frequent discussions of sanitary authorities, 
in the building of hospitals no minutia is considered too minute. 
To the unlearned, it seems of little consequence whether a ward 
be round or square, whether its angles be obtuse or sharp, its 
roof flat or pointed; such small matters of detail it is difficult 
to realise as affecting the broad principles of sanitation ; yet it is 
found that these variations of form and character make all the 
difference in the health or otherwise of patients, and can almost 
be measured by death-rate statistics. The most innocent-looking 
nooks and corners may materially impede the circulation of air, 
favour stagnation, and foster the accumulation of disease 
germs; the brightest curtain may be but the cloak of contagion, 
the most picturesque object only anidus for infection. Science, 
whose eyes are the microscope, sees what is hidden from our 
unaided vision, and through the’ medium of her powerful 
spectacles she shows us the magnitude of minutiw. The 
cholera bacillus long lay hid in obscurity, and the luscious 
juice of the ripest fruit formed a tempting vehicle for its 
deadly potency; but Science must needs inspect this among 
other curiosities. ‘The hidden germ was brought to light, 
and immediately subjected to torture. He has been tried 
by fire and water, by chemistry and electricity, and his 
capabilities fully tested. The chief difficulty with him 
has been not that he is invincible, for he can be destroyed ; 
but that his powers of endurance are a little stronger than those 
of humanity, for though we can kill him by heat, cold, or 
chemical agencies, unfortunately we kill his victim first. Later 
on, no doubt, the scrutinising eyes of Science will perceive a 
meaus of coping with him; but at present she is obliged to cir- 
cumvent him and his fellows by shunning their company. For 
¢his reason, that we are not yct able to meet the dangers of 
disease, we turn our attention in the direction of avoiding them ; 
—in the direction, therefore, of discountenancing germs, and con- 
structing our hospitals in such a manner that no place shall be 
found where they can rest in undisturbed security. 

Abroad, disinfectants are the panacea for all unsanitary con- 
ditions,—a confidence which has been described as “ ridiculous, 
were it not for the dangers of the false security thereby 
engendered.” In England, the progress of sanitation is in the 
way of prevention, and the healthiness of air which owes its 
purity to the aroma of deodorants is considered more than 
questionable. Full and perfect ventilation is the best dis- 
infectant, and most of the difficulties of sanitary science lie in 
the difficulty of obtaining this. Hospitals must be situated in 
the midst of crowded cities, as it is here they are most needed ; 
yet, at the same time, a certain standard of pure air must be 
maintained, or they are almost worse than useless. The air, to 
begin with, is not beyond reproach; extra precaution must, there- 
fore, be taken that the supply be plentiful, that nothing shall 
hinder its free and unimpeded circulation; and so in the con- 
straction everything must be taken into account. There is still, 
of course, so. much difference of opinion on the effects of various 
conditions, that we find in the several types of hospitals exem- 
plified in this book one system chosen by notable authorities on 
tke very grounds for which it is rejected by others. 








However, considering how short a time this question has 
been under discussion, it is not remarkable that the theo 
of the construction of hospitals has not yet been reduced 
to a science. Until the sixteenth century, these institutions 
were almost entirely in the hands of religious Orders, and, as 
a consequence, their scientific aspect was that which received 
the least consideration. With other ecclesiastical scandals of 
the day, public feeling was also outraged by the misconduct of 
those to whom was entrusted hospital administration; and 
with the Reformation came reform in this direction likewise 
the duty being transferred to the management of laymen, 
The history of hospitals, so far as science is concerned, 
may, therefore, be considered to date only from this era, as 
previous to it there had been little medical knowledge or skill 
brought to bear on their construction and conduct. Since then 
we have made rapid strides in sanitation, and this system has pro- 
portionately progressed. Somewhat disappointing it is, never. 
theless, to discover that our death-rates have not decreased in 
the same ratio; we find, for instance, that the mortality in 
Guy’s Hospital from 1780-90 was 10:2 per cent., while from 
1850-60 it was 9°2 per cent.,—a diminution of only one per cent. 
in the progress of nearly a century. In defence, it is sometimes 
urged that with advancing civilisation the standard of health 
deteriorates, the difficulties of living contributing so largely 
to the wear-and-tear of man’s constitution; but, on the 
other hand, so much is gained in hygienic improvements 
that these should at least balance the other disadyantages. 
There are, again, many evils belonging to old hospitals, even 
if extensively improved; and itis hardly fair to judge the mor- 
tality of the institutions of the present day by that of those 
which were built so long ago, and have, in addition, accumulated 
the dangers of a long existence. So decided are these, that 
it has been gravely considered whether it would not be 
wiser in all cases that hospitals should be of only 
temporary construction, to be periodically destroyed and 
rebuilt, either on the old or some other site. No matter what 
care be taken in planning and management, alter a time the 
place seems to become saturated with the germs of disease, the 
unwholesome atmosphere of sickness defies all efforts of dis- 
infection, and particular wards, if not the whole building, 
become a hindrance to, rather than a promoter of bealth. 

An important event in hospital construction was the intro- 
duction of what is known as the pavilion system. ‘To M.Tenon 
is due the credit of this plan, which consists in dividing the 
building into separate blocks, each of which may be said to form 
a little hospital of itself. These are joined or not by connect- 
ing corridors, which may be utilised as ambulatories for the 
patients. The principle of the system is the isolation of inmates 
in sections, each block being cut off from communication with 
the rest. It is to obviate the dangers of large numbers of sick 
people aggregated under the same roof that the pavilion system 
has been devised. On this question “ Mr. Lawson Tait, of 
Birmingham, after an exhaustive statistical inquiry, in an essay 
of eqnal value and authority, states that the whole of his 
statistics prove that after the number of beds in a hospital ex- 
ceeds one hundred, the risk to life becomes so much increased 
that it is questionable whether any hospital should be of larger 
size than this. If circumstances make it necessary that the 
hospital should be larger, most undoubtedly special arrange- 
ments and precautions should be taken to obviate the extra risk 
which is involved.” The Lariboisi¢tre Hospital, in Paris, was the 
first important example of the pavilion system, which is theo- 
retically the most sanitary, though in practice it is not without 
disadvantages. In our own country, St. Thomas’s is a mag- 
nificent specimen of this type; but the cost of site, foundation, 
and construction was so considerable as to elicit a great deal of 
adverse criticism on the suitability of the pavilion plan in this 
particular case. In it we may boast ourselves possessed of 
perhaps the grandest hospital in the world, though it has been 
designated also one of the greatest failures. 

We find it not a little astonishing to read of the bad manage- 
ment and overcrowding which have existed in the hospitals of 
civilised countries since the days of civilisation. Of the old 
Hotel Dieu—the principal hospital in Paris—it is stated that a 
large proportion of the beds were made for four patients, and 
six were not infrequently crowded in. M. Husson, in his 
Etude sur les Hépitave, considers it “not very surprising that 
at times of extraordinary overcrowding some of the sick should 
have been placed even on the wooden roofs of the beds, as in 
1752, when the Hotel Dieu had to receive more than 4,000 sick 
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but this was a temporary expedient, and could only have taken | 


place, if it did take place, during part of the eighteenth 
century ; for before that period the beds of the Hotel Dieu had 
no testers, and then the sick lay in beds, or rather were heaped 
up in them. In 1515 there were only 303 beds at the Hotel 
Dieu, in each of which, from want of space, were ordinarily seen 
eight, ten, and twelve poor in one bed; so crowded were they 
that it was pitiable to see them.” Such a state of things would 
prove decidedly surprising to the modern hospital patient, who 
grumbles if his bread be a sixteenth of an inch too thick, and 
makes a protest in favour of its being buttercd on both sides! 

Dr. Mouat’s paper on the “ Organisation of Medical Relief in 
the Metropolis” is extremely interesting, and deals very fully 
with the subject. Of the out-patient system, which has of late 
been receiving so much attention, he says :— 

“Of all the abuses of the present hospital system, that of the 
treatment of out-patients is undoubtedly one of the most flagrant. It 
has been estimated that when the population of London was smaller 
than it is now, a million annually, one in four of the people, received 
advice and medicine gratuitously, one in two at Liverpool, and one 
in three and a half at Birmingham. The average attendance of each 
patient is from three to seven hours before their cases can be attended 
to; the cost of medicines alone for 600,000 persons who annually 
resort to thirteen of the best hospitals in London was estimated to 
be £15,000; and the time given to the diagnosis and treatment of 
their diseases is so infinitesimally small as to be well-nigh valueless.” 
It is difficult, however, to substitute any other method which 
would ensure better results, both to the general public and to 
students of medicine, who are greatly interested in seeing as 
many patients as possible, as a means of knowledge and ex- 
perience. A system less open to abuse would probably be con- 
siderably less useful. 

An interesting account is given of Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s 
proposed annular ward, in his evidence before the Fever Com- 
missioners in 1832. On the ground of the importance of 
isolating and destroying the air infected by small-pox patients, 
he suggested a circular ward, constructed to hold twelve 
patients, allowing to each a liberal quantum of air, which, enter- 
ing by ventilating arrangements in the outer wall, should by an 
aspirator be drawn into a central chamber, where it might be 
subjected to a high temperature or other powerful agent for the 
destruction of the contagion germs. Such a hospital, Dr. 
Sanderson proposed, should be built in tower fashion, one 
ward above another, a central chamber passing through each 
and conducting the foul air to a gas-furnace at the top, where 
it might be purified of all infection. So excellent a suggestion 
will doubtless be utilised in the future, but at present nu attempt 
has been made to carry it into practice. It promises to be a 
most effectual means of destroying contagion. 


In conclusion, we may testify to the admirable character of 
Hospital Construction and Management, which bears the mark 
of careful and accurate work, while it is at the same time very 
readable and interesting. 





«Fy SAY “NO? 
Every now and then it strikes one as quite extraordinary in 
literature how much more important manner is than matter. 
This is not usually believed to be the case in novel-writing, 
where it is apt to be supposed that form is disregarded for sub- 
stance. If this be true in general, it is not true of the book in 
hand. In I Say No, Mr. Wilkie Collins has provided himself 
with about as bad a plot as can be imagined. The whole in- 
terest of the book centres on an event which took place, not 
during the progress of the story nor just before it begins, but 
some four years before. The event is, of course, involved in 
mystery. But nothing happens on the discovery of the mystery ; 
it makes no practical difference to any personage in the book 
when the mystery is solved; and a large, perhaps the larger, 
part of the book is taken up with the keeping - back 
from the heroine that there is any mystery at all. The 
mystery is, of course, connected with a crime, and almost 
equally, of course, with a crime of the bloody order, involved in 
the death of the heroine’s father. There is not a single incident 
in the book which is really dramatic. The story is full of 
inconsequences, improbabilities, and absurdities, — incidents 
which lead to nothing, incidents which could not have 
had the result they are made to. have, and incidents which 
are stale and silly. For instance, the first half of the 
book is taken-up with the efforts of a governess, an aunt 
of the heroine, her old servant, and the drawing-master of 
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the school, who becomes the heroine’s lover, all separately 
concerned, for some inexplicable reason, to keep from her the 
fact that her father died, not, as she had been led to suppose, by 
disease, but by violence. Eventually, she actually reads the 
account of the inquest on him in the Times. Knowing that 
some mystery is being kept from her, and knowing that his 
name was James Brown, she yet entertains no suspicion 
that he was her father, and thinks it must have been 
“the other Mr. Brown.” When she is at last told that 
the said James Brown was her father, she dismisses her 
lover for having kept the fact from her, and only reinstates 
him when he finds out who it was that actually killed her 
father. Again, merely for the purpose of frightening an old 
woman, two chapters of West Indian magic are introduced, 
though, when the old woman is frightened, nothing comes of it. 
Yet, in spite of such absurdities and blunders, the novel is 
infinitely superior to the usual sensation-novel. “ Even in our 
ashes live their wonted fires;” and Mr. Wilkie Collins at his 
worst, with a poor lot of coals and a very ill-constructed grate, 
contrives to keep the interest and curiosity of the reader, if not 
at white-heat, as in The Woman in White and The Moonstone, 
yet, at all events, at a red glow that few other novel-writers can 
succeed in producing, even by fits and starts. No one can accnse- 
Mr. Wilkie Collins of marring a curious tale in the telling of it. 
No one could have told a more ordinary tale with such curious 
skill. We are led in the course of the story to suspect one after 
another, a governess at the heroine’s school, the heroine’s aunt, 
her aunt’s servant, a Northern baronet’s butler’s wife, the butler 
himself, and a white-handed, white-pockethandkerchiefed clergy- 
man, of being the causes of Mr. James Brown’s mysterious 
decease; and, after all, it is,—but it would not be fair to say 
who it was. It is needless to say that the personages of the story 
are as mysterious as usual. There is the dark-robed, gloomy, 
sallow woman, with the relics of great beauty ; the raw-boned, 
imperious, mysterious faithful servant; the eccentric household 
of the aged couple; the fiery-souled cripple in a mysterious 
tower, near the sounding sea, and so forth, not excepting the 
suspected, white-handed, mellifluous parson aforesaid. This 
last gentleman, the Rev. Miles Mirable, is the centre both of 
the comic and of the tragic interest in the book. His favourite 
amusement is to sit on a sofa, with not one, but two, young 
ladies, and his arm round the waist of each. This he does even 
in the ball-room at the country-house where he is staying; anw& 
as each young lady gets free of her partner, she flies to the 
sacred enclosure, jealous of the last who was there, and anxious 
to inquire his opinion of her. “TI do it everywhere else,” he 
says, innocently; “why not here?” “ Why not, indeed, with 
that delicate complexion and those beautiful blue eyes, with 
the glorious golden hair that rests on his shoulders, and the 
glossy beard that flows over his breast? Familiarities forbidden 
to a mere man become privileges and condescensions when an 
angel enters society, and more especially when that angel has 
enough of mortality in him to be amusing.” This “ ladies’ 
bosom friend ” is artful enough in all his innocence to be careful 
never to speak ill of any of the young ladies. “ His large 
experience warns him that they will tell each other what he 
thinks of them when they retire for the night, and he is careful 
to say something that will bear repetition.” Even of the ugly, 
ill-tempered, sullen, and envious West African, Miss de Sor, he 
says, “I see in Miss de Sor the resolution of a man tempered 
by the sweetness of a woman. When that interesting creature 
marries, her husband will be—shall I use the vulgar word—hen- 
pecked. Dear Miss Plym, he will enjoy it, and he will be quite 
right too, and if I am asked to the wedding, I shall say, with 
heartfelt sincerity, ‘enviable man.’”’ All which, and much more 
of the same kind, though exaggerated and somewhat unreal, is, 
nevertheless, amusing enough. One of the young ladies of the 
book, Emily Brown’s female bosom-friend, is really a fresh and 
natural creation. Her name is Cecilia Wyvil, whose beauty. 
“dazzles”? Mr. Mirable so that he cannot give an unbiassed 
opinion. We are first introduced to her—surely Mr. Wilkie 
Collins has been sitting at the feet of Miss Rhoda Bronghton 
—in her bedroom and in her nightgown. Happily it is 
at a young ladies’ school; and all the young ladies, 
including the heroine, are there in their nightgowns and 
all hungry. The hungriest of all is the “ gentle Cecilia, 
sitting on the floor surrounded by good things, with her lovely. 
blue eyes resting tenderly on the tarts.” Her tenderness for 
tarts is no secret, as when she is told to cut the calte with her 
scissors, she is also told not to keep the largest bit for herself. 
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This taste for tarts afterwards develops into a more wholesome 
love for good dinners in general, though she still sticks to her 
first-love ; and when she goes abroad, next to the adorable Mr. 
Mirable, whom she meets there, she describes with most gusto 
the dinners which she and a young bride, Lady Doris, who 
shared her sentiments, had in their bedrooms, by “private 
arrangement with the cook.” She confesses,—“ If there is any- 
thing in me to be proud of, I think it must be my admirable 
appetite. And, if I have a passion, the name of it is pastry ;” 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins agrees with her. “Is a lovely girl, whose 
face possesses the crowning charm of expression, whose slightest 
movement reveals the supple symmetry of her figure, less lovely 
because she is blessed with a good appetite, and is not ashamed 
to acknowledge it?” Quite the contrary; and it is refreshing 
to find a novelist who will present a young lady with this novel 
attraction. Of the other characters in the book, Miss de Sor is 
a very unpleasant personage, and the rest are somewhat shadowy 
—mere agents in the development of the plot. But we hardly 
go to Mr. Wilkie Collins for character-drawing. His characters 
are, after all, only what the background is to the stage. The 
real interest is in the plot, and in that—poor as it is—our 
interest is sustained throughout. 


SAMOA.* 

‘lr main interest of this remarkable volume is to be found, as 
Mr. Tylor points out, in the picture it presents of Polynesian 
lite before the introduction of Christianity, and with it, un- 
fortunately, the vices of European society. Mr. Turner went 
out as a missionary of the Navigators’ Islands more than forty 
years ago, and in 1861 published the account of his labours. 
The present volume has an interest of another kind, and con- 
tains the result of his archeological researches. ‘I have con- 
fined myself,” he writes, “ almost exclusively to facts, and leave 
it to specialists to tabulate and arrange them on the side of 
whatever theories they fairly tend to establish,” Mr. Turner’s 
own conviction being that “ the more these archxological fossils 
of men and mind are brought to light, the more apparent will 
become the affinities of these Polynesian tribes with other races 
of mankind.” 

The Samoa, or Navigators’ Islands, in Central Polynesia, 
consist of four larger and several smaller islands, with a total 
area of 12,000 square miles. The climate is delightful, the soil 
richly fertile, the scenery between the mountains and the sea 
exceedingly beautiful; but in Savaii, the largest island, the 
interior, owing to volcanic action, is said to be absolutely sterile. 
It is supposed, Mr. Wallace states, that the various branches of 
the race from the Sandwich Islands to Tahiti, and even to New 
Zealand, have migrated from this centre. The Samoans have 
many virtues, and some English theorists may deem it not the 
least that Communism has been familiar to them for ages. Let 
us hear from a very competent authority how the system works :— 
“The system,” writes Mr. Turner, “of a common interest in each 
other’s property is still clung to by the Samoans with great tenacity. 
They consider themselves at liberty to go and take up their abode 
anywhere among their friends, and remain without charge, as long as 
they please. And the same custom entitles them to beg and borrow from 
each other to any extent. Boats, tools, garments, money, &c., are all 
freely lent to each other, if connected with the same tribe or clan. A 
man cannot bear to be called stingy or disobliging. If he has what is 
asked, he will either give it, or adopt the worse course of telling a lie 
about it, by saying that he has it not, or that it is promised to some- 
one else. This communistic system is a sad hindrance to the in- 
dustrious, and eats like a canker-worm at the roots of individual 
or national progress. No matter how hard a young man may 
be disposed to work, he cannot keep his earnings; all soon passes 
out of his hands into the common circulating currency of the clan 
to which all have a latent right. The only thing which reconciles 
one to bear with it until it gives place to the individual independence 
of more advanced civilisation, is the fact that with such a state of 
things no poor-laws are needed. The sick, the aged, the blind, 
the lame, and even the vagrant, has always a house and home, and 
food and raiment, as far as he considers he needs it. A stranger may 
at first sight think a Samoan one of the poorest of the poor, and yet 
he may live ten years with that Samoan and not be able to make him 
understand what poverty really is in the European sense of the word. 
* How is it ?’ he will always say ; ‘no food! Has he no friends? No 
house to live in! Where did he grow? Are there no houses belonging 
to his friends? Have the people there no love for each other ?’”’ 
The good as well as evil of Communism is to be seen here; but 
it must be remembered that the good, such as it is, would cease 
to exist in an advanced and populous State, and in an ungenial 
climate. It may be observed, too, that Communism in Samoa 
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was only binding on separate clans, and did not hinder wars 

between the tribes. It is seldom that Mr. Turner refers to the 

present condition of the islanders. That can be readily ascer. 

tained elsewhere; but the writer’s knowledge, gained by an 

intimate acquaintance with the Samoans, of their belief and 

customs, is of the highest value to the ethnological student, 

The cosmogony of the islanders is curious, and several of their 

traditions recall Old-Testament narratives, For instance, the 

god Tangaloa, having made the heavens, wished to make earth 

also, and sent down his daughter, in the form of a bird, who 

flew about but could find no resting-place ; nothing but water was 

visible. She returned to the heavens, and was again sent down 

to search for land. She found a dry place where she could rest, 

and went back to tell her father, and when he sent her the third 

time there was a still wider surface of land. Mr. Turner’s 

collection of traditions is not confined to Samoa; and here is one 

from Fakaofo, one of the Tokelav islands :—‘ The natives there 

say that men had their origin in a small stone on Fakaofo, 

The stone became changed into a man called Vasefanua. After 
a time, he thought of making a woman. This he did by 

collecting a quantity of earth, and forming an earth-model on 
the ground. He made the head, body, arms, and legs, all of 
earth ; then took out a rib from his left side, and thrust it inside 

of the earth-model, when suddenly the earth became alive, and 
up started a woman on her feet. He called her Ivi (Eevee), or 
rib; he took her to be his wife, and from them sprang the race of 
men.” Again, of Jonah and the whale three traditions are given; 
and there is the story of a wedding which contains the moral of 
the gospel parable, the wedding garment. It was once thought 
that the Samoans had no kind of religion ; but a nearer acquaint- 
ance showed that they possessed a vast number of deities, who 
appeared in some visible incarnation, in the form of fish, fowl, 
reptile, or beast. “A man would eat freely of what was re- 
garded as the incarnation of the god of another man, but the 
incarnation of his own particular god he would consider it death 
to injure or to eat.” There were village-gods and town-gods, 
and temples of a primitive kind for their worship. The trial 
by ordeal, so common in the Middle Ages, was followed by the 
Samoans. Persons suspected of theft had to place their hands 
on acocoa-nut cup and call down curses on their heads, if guilty. 
“Before this ordeal the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch the cup and tell 
a lie.” One curious belief and the custom associated with it is 
frequently referred to in these pages. A family-god, evidently 
of low tastes, named Samani, was supposed to exist in the 
turtle, the sea-eel, the octopus, and the garden-lizard. Any one 
eating or injuring such things had either to be sham baked in an 
unheated oven, or to drink a quantity of rancid oil. Then we are 
told that if an incarnation had by some mishap been cooked in 
the family oven, it could not be used again until some one bad 
been laid there as a mock burnt-offering, and gone through the 
make-believe process of cooking. Another belief was that if 
a man had swallowed a god by mistake, and did not propitiate 
him by pretending to be baked, there would be an internal 
growth of the thing that he had eaten. In some cases the form 
of punishment was different. A village-god was incarnate in 
the cockle. If that shell-fish was eaten by any one of the place, 
a cockle would grow on his nose. A god called Apelesa was 
incarnate in the turtle. ‘ While one of the family dared not par- 
take, he would help a neighbour to cut-up and cook one.” We 
may add that there was also a household god incarnate in the 
butterfly, and any one of the family catching that insect was 
liable to be struck dead. Altogether the number of Samoan 
deities amounted to about a hundred and twenty. 

The Samoans do not appear to have been cannibals, like the 
islanders of Fiji, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia; but occa- 
sionally, out of revenge, they ate the body of an enemy. To 
speak of roasting a man was the worst language that could be 
addressed to him. Abortion was common, while infanticide 
was unknown, and children are said to have been treated with 
the greatest kindness; but vast numbers died, and still die, in 
infancy. “The poor little things are often carried about with 
their bare heads exposed to the scorching rays of a vertical 
sun; exposure to the night-damps also, and above all, stuffing 
them with improper food, are evils which often make us wonder 
that the mortality amoug them is not greater than it is.” Mr. 
Turner has a chapter on clothing, which, as the Samoans wore 
nothing beyond a fringe of leaves, may remin1 the reader of the 
celebrated couplet :— 


“A purple vest Prince Vortigera had on, 
That from a naked Pict his grandsire wou.”’ 
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It is but right to add, however, that on festive occasions they 
decked themselves with beads and garlands of flowers, and even 
wore fine mats. Their amusements, it is needless to say, were 
more hearty than refined. Women as well as men strove for the 
fame of pugilists ; singing, clapping hands, and beating time was 
such an exciting amusement, that the perspiration streamed 
down, “ while their tongues galloped over the rhyme at breath- 
less speed.” The Samoans had pigeon-matches too, of a kind 
much more humane and sportsmanlike than ours at Hurling- 
ham :— 

“The ground being cleared, the chiefs stationed themselves at dis- 
tances all round a large circular space, each concealed under a low 
shed or covering of brushwood, having by his side a net attached to 
a long bamboo, and in his hand a stick with a tame pigeon on a crook 
at the end of it. This pigeon was trained to fly round and round as 
directed by its owner, with a string at its foot thirty feet long, attached 
to the end of his stick. Every man flew bis pigeon, and then the whole 
circle looked like a place where pigeons were flocking round food or 
water. The scene soon attracted some wild pigeon; and as it ap- 
proached the spot, whoever was next to it raised his net and tried to 
entangle it. He who got the greatest number of pigeons was the 
hero of the day and honoured by his friends with various kinds of 
food, with which he treated his less successful competitors. Some of 
the pigeons were baked, others were distributed about and tamed for 
further use. Taming and exercising them for the sporting season 
was a common pastime.”’ 

They seem to have had several amusements, but their principal 
occupation, like that of most savages ,was war :—“ Their heroes 
were the swift-of-foot-like Achilles or Asahel; men who could 
dash forwards towards a crowd, hurl a spear with deadly pre- 
cision, and stand for awhile tilting off with his club other 
spears as they approached him within an inch of running him 
through. They were ambitious also to signalise themselves by 
the number of heads they could lay before the chiefs. No hero 
at the Grecian games rejoiced more over his chaplet than did 
the Samoan glory in the distinction of having cut-off a man’s 
head.” The passion for war was universal among the islanders 
of the Pacific; and Mr. Turner states that during his residence 
in Tana, one of the New Hebrides, in 1841, the natives spent five 
months out of seven in fighting, and he adds :—“ I should think 
that is a fair average of the way in which they have lived from 
time immemorial.” Tana must have been a lively place of 
residence, and in some respects is still, for there is a volcano on 
the island which has at the present day “ an eruption every five, 
seven, or ten minutes, very much as described by Captain Cook 
in 1774.” On visiting the volcano one day, Mr. Turner was 
told of a battle, in which some men who were pursued ran 
right into the crater, and there fought for awhile on the down- 
ward slope inside the cup. They would fight anywhere. Men 
went to work with arms in their hands, boys carried small clubs, 
spears, and bows and arrows; fighting and cooking went hand- 
in-hand. ‘ When the body of an enemy is taken, it is dressed 
for the oven, and served-up with yams at the next meal.,.... 
They delight in human flesh, and distribute it in little bits far 
and near among their friends as a delicious morsel.” Mr. 
Turner writes in the present tense; for, unlike the Fijis, the 
New Hebrideans are still savages. There is, however, one 
island of the group described by the author which, under 
Christian teaching, has become thoroughly civilised. It is 
said that crime of any kind is almost unknown on Aneiteum. 
Mr. Turner does not mention this change ; but he observes that 
when he visited the island in 1845 the tribes were all on friendly 
terms, and in case of murder an apology, with a pig, would 
generally settle the affair. “The most revolting thing connected 
with the heathenism of Aneitenm was the strangling of the 
widows. On the death of a beloved child, too, the mother—or it 
might be the aunt or the grandmother—was strangled, to accom- 
pany it to the world of spirits.” This horrible custom is now 
unknown in the island; but of late years it has been practised in 
Tana, and, commencing with the chiefs, has spread among the 
inhabitants. 

In no group of islands—unless, perhaps, in Fiji—have the 
exertions of missionaries yielded so much fruit as in Samoa. 
Independent witnesses allow that the character of the people 
under Christian teaching has entirely changed; trade, too, is 
flourishing, and the native population is variously estimated at 
35,000 or 60,000. We are not told, however, whether civilisa- 
tion has caused the diminution of the native race. In most 
islands of the Pacific this is unquestionably the case, although 
infanticide, war, and cannibalism are either less prevalent or 
extinct. Just as in New Zealand the native race is being 
extirpated by the European variety, and even English grasses are 
destroying the primitive vegetation, so the Maories, in spite 





of their civilisation, decrease year by year. So it seems will the 
Melanesian and Polynesian islanders disappear before the 
advance of Europeans. If we give them some of our virtues, we 
give them also our diseases and vices; and it is melancholy to 
look forward to the almost inevitable extinction of these fine 
races. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

Cicero de Amicitia. Translated, with an introduction and notes, 
by Andrew P. Peabody. (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.)— 
Mr. Peabody has produced a readable version of Cicero’s treatise, and 
one which will give a sufficiently clear idea of its contents to any one 
who may not have the opportunity of reading it in the original. But 
his translation cannot be relied upon when a point of scholarship is 
in question ; and without this it really has no raison d’étre. The work 
ought to have been done better than it has been done before, or not 
done at all. We will give some instances. In section 37, one C. 
Blossius is represented as pleading in excuse for his rebellion, “ Quod 
tanti Ti. Gracchum fecisset, ut quidquid ille vellet sibi faciendum 
putaret.’? Mr. Peabody has “urged the plea that he held Tiberius 
Gracchus in Such esteem,”’ &c. “ Had held”’ is essential, as Gracchus 
was then dead. The pluperfect, too, is noteworthy, as followed by 
the two imperfects. In section 62, ‘“‘ Redeo ad Scipionem cuius 
omnis sermo erat de amicitia,” is given as ‘“ Who was all the 
time talking about friendship;”’ when it should be, “To whom 
all the talk about friendship was due.” In the next section, “quo 
utamur, quasi equis temptatis sic amicitia ex aliqua parte periclitatis 
moribus amicorum,”’ is translated as if amicitia were governed by 
utamur. “We may avail ourselves of friendships in which the 
characters of our friends have been somehow put to the test.’’ 
Amicitia is really dependent on periclitatis, The characters are to 
be in some degree tested by friendship, the difficulty being that you 
should not make friends without trying them, but cannot wait till you 
have tried them before making them. A somewhat similar mistake 
is made in section 27, “a natura mihi videtur potius quam ab 
indigentia orta amicitia, applicatione magis animi,” &c., where Mr, 
Peabody takes “‘applicatione”’ as if it were in the same construction 
as ‘fa natura ” and “ ab indigentia,” whereas it is really instrumental. 
Finally we see “ Catonem dicere audivi,” translated “I have heard 
Cato say,” as if the Latin had been “ dicentem audivi.” It should 
be, “I have heard that Cato used to say.”” These are not very serious 
matters; but they show pretty clearly that Mr. Peabody’s vocation is 
not to translate the classics. 

Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of W. M. 
Thackeray. By Charles Plumtre Johnson. (George Redway.)— 
Mr. Johnson has published this little book as a guide to those who, 
like himself, are great admirers of Thackeray, and are collecting first 
editions of his works. The dainty little volume, bound in parchment 
and printed on hand-made paper, is very concise and convenient in 
form. On each page is an exact copy of the title page of the work 
mentioned thereon, a collation of pages and illustrations, useful hints 
on the differences in editions, with other matters indispensable to 
collectors; and lastly, Mr. Johnson has added the market-price which 
a clean, uncut copy of the work may be expected to fetch, thus 
placing the unwary collector on his guard against any unscrupulous 
bookseller. Altogether it represents a large amount of labour and 
experience. 

A Dresden Romance. By Laura M. Lane. (3.P.C.K.)—A grace- 
fully-written story of Saxon domestic life, eminently suitable for the 
reading of serious and respectable English families, and likely, we 
should think, to be highly popular in girls’ boarding-schools. The 
authoress is evidently well acquainted with the beautiful country 
about Dresden and the German tongue, knows something of the 
manners and customs of the German people, and imports into her story 
a good deal of their rather effusive sentimentality. But it is dangerous 
to people a novel with exclusively foreign characters, and Miss Lane 
commits an inadvertence which could not possibly have been com- 
mitted by a German writer, the result being that the virwisemblunce 
of her fictitious biography,—for she does not pretend to have a plot,— 
is greatly impaired, if not altogether destroyed. The story opens in 
1875, when Max Krull, the hero, is sixteen years old; a hero sans 
peur et sans tache, with all the good qualities and none of 
the bad ones,—one of those ladylike characters which good 
women, who know nothing of young men, delight to por- 
tray. Max's father, an artist, with a passionate love for his 
art and an artistic indifference to money, dies suddenly, leaving his 
family in the deepest poverty, and the hero their sole support. On 
this Max goes to Meissen, and knowing how to draw, gets admitted 
into the painting-school of the celebrated porcelain-works. After a 
short probation he becomes a designer ; and being diligent, clever, and 
lucky, he rises in a few years to the position of chief designer. In 
the meanwhile, his brother Albert, rather a ne’er-do-well, had given 
him some anxiety; and the course of his true love with Gretchen 
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Baring, a girl with a perfect soul and a Madonna-like face, did not, 
owing to no fault of theirs, ran quite smoothly. But all comes right 
in the end; after getting through their troubles (which were, of 
course, nobly borne), they marry.and are happy. Nothing could be 
more delightful; and we can imagine the unsophisticated reader 
laying down the book—which is really interesting—with a sense of 
satisfaction. But how about Herr Max’s military service ? 
born German, and as stalwart in body as he was angelic in mind, he 
could not have avoided serving his time in the army. For three years 
he would have had to lay down his painter’s brush for a soldier’s 
musket; and his prosperous career at Meissen, his early marriage, 
and all the rest, would not have been possible. This inadvertence is 
to be regretted, the more especially as the author, who writes with a 
purpose, might so easily have exposed the hardships of enforced 
military service and the evil of large standing armies, adding thereby 
to the interest and variety of her narrative. 


Colville of the Guards. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Mr. Grant always makes his dish strictly according to 
recipe. The ingredients are now pretty well known. There is a 
soldier hero, and a villain, who is not a soldier, Mr. Grant having too 
much respect for the profession of arms to attribute to it such a dis- 
grace. In this instance the villain is a baronet, the order, however 
respectable in the world of reality, being in the world of fiction very 
prolific of this kind of creature. There are heroines, one of whom is 
beautiful and wise, the other beautiful and silly. There are a couple 
of love-stories, keeping the reader in suspense, but warranted to end 
happily ; and there is a brisk bit of campaigning. This time the 
scene of war is laid in Afghanistan, both the heroes—for there is a 
lesser hero as well as a greater—being in the Bala Hissar with Sir 
Louis Cavagnari. Mr. Graut’s pen is as clever at this work as of old. 
It is really quite surprising how much clearer, brisker, and in every 
way better, his style becomes when he is fairly engaged with the 
incidents of war. We must not forget to mention that he does not 
fai] to spice his dish with a little wholesome national prejudice. <A 
victim of “ King William’s treachery at Darien” has his place among 
the heroine’s ancestors; and we are made to feel throughout that 
the further one is from the Highlands, the further from grace and 
goodness generally. 


Paying the Pastor Unscriptural and Traditional. By James Beaty, 
D.C.L. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—-We cannot see that Dr. Beaty makes 
out, or even comes near to making out, his thesis. He seems to us 
to wrest several passages of Scripture from their plain meaning ; 
and the dogmatism, we might say arrogance, with which he asserts 
an opinion which differs from an almost universal consensus, is 
nothing less than offensive. He is, probably, beyond the reach of 
argument ; it must suffice to express an emphatic disapproval of the 
object and of the tone of this book. 

Donte Carlo and Public Opinion. Edited by ‘A Visitor to the 
Riviera.” (Rivingtons.)—The formidable indictment against the 
gambling establishment of Monte Carlo is here set forth. The com- 
ments made on it by the lialian, French, and English Press are given 
in extracts, while there are some interesting details about the amount 
of capital employed and of interest returned. The case, we need 
hardly say, is complete. It only requires the right Power (which 
must, of course, be France) to step in and order instant suppression 
of so gross an evil. And yet, one thinks, what is the good of making 
an outcry about Monte Carlo, when, as it seems, our Steamboat 
Companies are allowed to make the smoking-rooms of their ships into 
gambling: hells ? 

Two Years in an Indian Mission. By Herbert Field Blackett. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This is a very lively, readable, and sensible account of 
life and work in a mission. The writer seems to appreciate very 
clearly what has to be done, the difficulties that there are in the way 
of doing it, and the way in which they may be overcome. He is 
hopeful about missions, and points out several conditions which are 
commonly overlooked reckoning-up their success. As he 
pointedly and tellingly puts it, “What would you expect if seven 
men were to undertake the conversion of London,—seven men, too, 
who knew but imperfectly the language of the city? We might 
add the supposition that every parish was to speak a different lan- 
guage, or dialect of a language, and that there were varieties of race 
differing as widely as the Englishman differs from the Lapp. The 
proportion of nwibers is pretty exactly represented in the comparison. 
If missionaries are as sensible and as liberal as Mr. Blackett, the 
work will certainly progress more speedily. 

The Political Memoranda of Francis, Fifth Duke of Leeds. Edited 
by Oscar Browning, M.A. (Printed for the Camden Society.)—These 
memoranda range over the years 1774-1796. Though they contain 
materials of which the historian will not fail to avail himself, there is 
little to attract the general reader. The Duke tells us a little about 
the George Gordon riots, and more about the marriage of the Princess 
Caroline of Wales, but nothing that makes these two passages in our 
history less discreditable. We do not remember to have seen this 
story before: —“ Being in the Princess of Wales’s box during the ballet 
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| of ‘L’heureux Naufrage ; ou, Les Sorcitres Ecossaises,’ I thought 


it right to prepare her R. H. for the firing of the Robber ; she answered 
‘Quand la fille d’un héro épouse un zéro, elle ne craindra pas is 
coups de fusil.’”” 

A History of the Romans. By R. F. Horton, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—By help of small, close print and thin paper, a great amount of 
matter has been here compressed into a small compass. And this 
matter is, of course, as we might expect from the reputation of the 
author, of considerable value. The book, however, is disappointing, 
and has, we think, no right to supersede the manuals now in use, 
The sense of proportion is sometimes deficient. The battle of 
Metaurus, for instance, has not the space allotted to it that its great 
importance demands. Of the battle itself there is no description at 
all, as there is none of the picturesque events which preceded it. But 
Mr. Horton can spare half a page to describe the emotioas which the 
result excited in Hannibal and at Rome. Then he gives his readers 
such fine writing as the following :—“ But the great sun was setting 
luridly, that Apollo whose votary had foretold this disaster, who was 
to be propitiated in future by the Apollinarian games; he threw his 
slanting beams upon 50,000 slaughtered Romans, and burned on the 
purple laticlave of sixty slaughtered senators, and glanced on 
the golden rings of equestrian chivalry, &c.’ Surely this, of 
doubtful value anywhere, is very much out of place in a manual of 
this kind. The metaphors are sometimes strangely mixed. We hear, 
for instance, of “ horrors reversed,’”’ of “ pruning the luxuriant foliage 
of the family chronicles with a patent fact.’”” We do not quite under- 
stand Mr. Horton’s principles of criticism. Why should Livy’s circum. 
stantial narrative of the punishment of the senators of Capua, the dis. 
agreement between the milder Claudius and the sterner Fulvius, andthe 
incident of the reprieve left unopened till the execution was finished, 
be dismissed with the comment ‘quite improbable” ? Mr. Bosworth 
Smith sees no reason to doubt it, though he thinks that the reprieve 
would not have been followed by a pardon. Is Mr. Horton sure 
that Cicero lowered himself by taking fees as an advocate contrary 
to the Lex Cincia ? He denies it himse!f. True, we cannot account 
for his wealth ; but neither can we for that of Burke. 


Our Maoris. By Lady Martin. (S.P.C.K.)—Lady Martin has 
taken advantage of the recent visit of the Maori chiefs to England to 
relate her experiences during a residence of thirty-four years in New 
Zealand. She first went to Auckland in 1842; and her last impres- 
sions of the Maoris in 1874 contrast very favourably with her descrip- 
tion of things as she found them on her first arrival. Lady Martin 
believesin the Maori race. In 1842 she “found them on acquaintance 
to be an independent, rough-mannered, merry, kindly race, often 
obstinate and self-willed, yet very shrewd and observant and eager to 
learn English ways.” At the close of the work the authoress proves 
successfully that Christianity has done much for the Maoris. The 
narrative is simply written, its style is charming, and it certainly 
presents us with the best picture of Maori life and manners that we 
have as yet seen. A map and some well-executed illustrations lend 
an additional charm to the work. 

How to Feretell the Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope. By F. 
W. Cory. (Chatto and Windus.)—Most of us are more or less 
weather-wise, or would like to be on occasion, and it must be admitted 
that in this country we have ample scope for the study of atmo- 
spheric phenomena. People never meet without talking meteorology, 
and no question is more frequent than : ‘“‘ What do you think of the 
weather to-day; will it rain?” It is generally safe, at least at this 
time of the year, to answer in the affirmative ; and when anybody tells 
you it is sure not to rain, you will be guilty of reckless imprudence if 
you do not take an umbrella ;—anybody, except Mr. Cory and his 
fellow-seers of the rain-band spectroscope, who study the skies as 
lovingly as an enamoured swain studies the face of his lady-love. For 
the author of this interesting and valnable little manual shows us 
that (despite the bad shots of the Times and other papers) it is quite 
possible to make correct furecasts, and say to-day what sort of 
weather we are going to have on the morrow. But the gift 
of prophecy, like any other gift worth having, cannot be acquired 
withou’ pains ; and he who would foretell truly, must observe closely, 
and have proper instructiov. In the use of the rain-band spectro- 
scope, he can have no better instructor than Mr. Cory, who has 
bestowed on the instrument much attention, and added to it some 
improvements. He has also devised a very simple pocket cloud- 
mirror, ‘“‘to assist the observer in ascertaining the direction from 
which clouds are travelling ; for it is a fact well known to meteorolo- 
gists, that the direction of the upper clouds (cirri) are taking, will 
indicate the coming wind two or three days beforehand.” From this 
it will be seen that Mr. Cory does not trust for his inspiration to the 
spectroscope alone. He studies also the clouds, the direction of the 


wind, the aspect of the sky, the barometer and the thermometer, and 
from the sum of his observations, draws his infallible conclusions. 
The subject is one in which anybody who has “eyes to see,” may 
take an interest, and become an adept; and for sailors and farmers, 
and all to whom weather-wisdom is a matter of supreme importance, 
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How to Foretell the Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope is well-nigh 


indispensable. 

Greek Testament Lessons. By J. Hunter Smith. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) —This book contains a carefully-chosen series of extracts 
from the Greek Testament, calculated to give its readers “such a 
view of Christian Ethics as may make a lasting impression on them.” 
Each extract is foltowed by a short essay on the ethical subject ; and 
textual difficulties, as well as historical references, are carefully and 
clearly explained in an appendix of “ Notes.” Thus, the parable of 
the Unforgiving Debtor is followed by a short essay on “ Forgive- 
ness;” the parable of the Little Child by an essay on the “ Pagan 
and Christian Ideals of Virtue; ” the account of the Samaritans by 
an essay on “Religious Intolerance.” The essays are made inter- 
esting by the variety and appositeness of the illustrations and quo- 
tations, which the author—who rather too modestly avows that he 
has “little or no claim to originality ’—has collected from the best 
sources with great labour and excellent judgment. The essay on 
“Forgiveness,” for example, reminds us that :—“ When Christ bade his 
hearers, if smitten on the right cheek, turn the other also, they 
might, perhaps, recall the saying of one of their Rabbis: ‘If thy 
neighbour calls thee an ass, pat on the ass’s saddle.’ In both cases 
they would understand that this exaggerated instance of non-resist- 
ance conveyed a strong lesson against the vindictive spirit ; but it is 
not likely that they thought of literal obedience to either precept.” 
And the following remarks in the same essay are useful in dissi- 
pating the common notion that forgiveness is an easy task :—“ There 
is no true forgiveness without sympathy. The forgiveness accom- 
panied by contempt, or indifference, or mistrust is a bastard form of 
forgiveness. It does not fulfil Christ’s condition of ‘coming from 
the heart.’...... There are many offences and sins that those 
who have no strong moral feelings more readily forgive than those 
whose moral sense is developed. In this sense, shallow natures 
forgive more easily than the deeper. But the forgiveness of the 
Christian will be more cordial and sympathetic in proportion to the 
greatness of the offence, because he sees in the repentant offender the 
image of what he might have been had he not fallen so low, and 
because he expects the sinner’s repentance to be bitter in proportion 
to the greatness of his offence.’ Mr. Hunter Smith has done well to 
use the Greek text of Westcott and Hort, which ought to be adopted 
by all who wish to read the Greek Testament in a scholar-like way. 
There are excellent maps of Jerusalem and the Temple, and of the 
district round about Capernaum; but the map of Palestine is too 
small. In these days of examinations, when special books are 
required to be prepared, we fear that a series of lessons, however 
well selected, may be at some disadvantage as a class-book; but to 
learners who wish to study the Greek Testament with intelligence, 
and to teachers who wish to teach it with interest and force, we can 
heartily recommend this book. 


Among books which it is necessary to dismiss with a very brief 
notice are Notes on the Early Training of Children, by Mrs. Frank 
Malleson (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a little volume contain- 
ing many valuable hints on matters concerning “body, soul, and 
spirit,” which mothers and fathers too, for that matter, will do well to 
read.——Dr. B. W. Richardson discourses on The Healthy Manufacture 
of Bread (Bailliére, Tindal, and Co.), and finds the desiderated process 
is that invented by Dr. Dauglish, and carried on by the Aérated 
Bread Company. ‘To the excellence of some of this Company’s pro- 
ducts, we can testify from personal experience. Another contriba- 
tion to an important crumb of knowledge is One Hundred and Sivty 
Culinary Dainties for the Epicure, the Invalid, and the Dyspeptic, by 
Mr. Samuel Hobbs (Dean and Son).—Mr. Hobbs’s recipes are models 
of ingenuity, and many of them will be novelties to all but very 
experienced cooks. Might we venture to suggest that there 
is something proleptic, or anticipatory, in the title. The 
dishes which please the epicure will lead the way for the 
dishes which will suit the invalid and the dyspeptic. The eight 
last, for instance, are recipes for ice-puddings. Surely there 
isno more fatal compound in the whole range of culinary science, 
when digestion has just commenced its principal activity, to close it 
with a mass of ice and stop its functions altogether. Some, fortwnati 
nimiuim, donot care for such matters ; but to the weaker brethren these 
things are poison._——The transition is easy from this to The Anatomy 
of Tobacco: or, Smoking, by Lestinus Silyanensis (G. Redway).—A 
humorous account of its subject which may be read not without 
entertainment, and in its critiques on various kinds of tobacco, even 
profi.——A Guide to Female Zmployment in Government Offices 
(Cassell and Co.) isa little volume the utility of which is obvious. 
There is not, at present, much field for female labour under Govern- 
ment, except in the Post Office. Here it is of considerable extent, 
and a clear account of what it is, the qualifications required for it, 
and the emoluments to be derived from it, such as we get here, is sure 
to be of great service. 





Thom’s Official Directory, the forty-second annual publication. 
A. Thom and Co., Dublin.) —Among the additional items of informa- 








tion added to this useful work is a summary table showing aggre- 
gate judicial rents fixed under the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, up 
to August 21st, 1884, and per-centages of reductions under the 
various modes of procedure authorised by that Act. 

Books REcEIvVED.—The Works of Laurence Sterne, edited by J. P. 
Browne, M.D., in two volumes (Bickers and Son).—A second edition 
of Mr. Lilly’s Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, with a letter to 
Lord Ripon not contained in the first edition (Chapman and Hall). 
—Wharton’s Commentaries on American Law (Kay and Brother, 
Philadelphia, U.S.)—The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with an intro- 
duction and a memoir by R. H. Stoddard, in six volumes ; Politics and 
Economics, by W. Cunningham, B.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.)— 
Exercises in the Composition of Greek Iambic Verse, arranged by H. 
Kynaston, D.D., a revised and enlarged edition (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Annals of the Disruption, by the Rev. T. Brown (Macniven and 
Wallace).—Boulderstone ; or, New Men and Old Populations, by W. 
Sime (J. and R. Maxwell).—The Faith of Catholics (Pustet and Co., 
New York).—The Animal Food Resources of Different Nations, by P. 
L. Simmonds (Spon), an interesting book, containing much practical 
and useful information.—Catalogue of the Library of the Statistical 
Society (E. Stanford).—The Laws of Insurance: Fire, Life, Accident, 
and Guarantee, by J. P. Porter (Stevens and Haynes).—Ward and 
Lock’s Popular Law Dictionary, a useful handbook (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—A new edition of Mated with a Clown, by Lady C. Howard 
(White and Co.)—New York State Bar Association; Reports, 
Vol. VII. (M. B. Brown, New York).—Visitors’ Guide to Orvieto, by 
J. L. Bevir, M.A: (E. Stanford).—Oomah; or, the Story of a Crime, 
by George Payne (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

Mars.—We have received from Messrs. Johnston a map of the 
Valley of the Thames, constructed by W. and A. K. Johnston, and 
reduced from the new Ordnance Survey; and from Messrs. Bacon 
and Co. aia of ici and litte by G. W. Bacon. 

The SPECT: ATOR can be had on Senihia mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’ gs, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, Fe'ru ry 28th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10 till 5. ‘Admission, ls, Catalogu, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ETTENHALL FO aE, 
STAFFORDSHIR 
At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 

the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
PrincipaL.—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., lst Class). 
Efficient Resident Teachers and London Profess 
assist in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure. The large house and girden and 
the healthines of the locality afford exceptional 

advantages. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
<2). Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

‘An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY 5th 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the average value of £30 for three ycars, 
= to boys under 15. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, 
M.A A. » He ad Maste 


-AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. Keferen es kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and to the Rev. Francis 
Syog:, H.M.L., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Sw itzerland, 


HE HEAD MISTRESS of a a High 
School for Girls, neir London, RE CEIVE 

BJARVERS in her private house, combining the 
aivantages o° home training wih _pmnlic-school 
elucation. Elder girls prepared for London Univ. 
matriculation and teaching. He althy situation. 
Terms, inclusive of school fees, £63 per annum.— 
“A. X.,’’ School Book Depository, 72 Lancaster 
Street, Borough. 
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COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY, 1855. 


I'WELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£80 to £15 a year, together with four Council 
Nominations (giving immediate admission), will be 
competed for in June next. One of these Scholarships 
(£8) is confined to Candidates not yet members of 
the School; the rest are open to members of the 
Sc’ ool and others without distinction; two will be 
offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of 
Candidates from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, 
Marlborough 


ARM FUP ER &: 


Mr. ROBERT FE. TURNBULL, Upton Park, 
Nuneaton, is prepared to RECEIVE Farm Pupils to 
board with his famil y. Terms £150 a year. A 
Report of Mr. Turnbull’s Dairy Farms, which took 
the first prize in the Yorkshire Competition in 1883, 
may be seen in Volume XIX. of the ‘“ Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journa).” 

ADLEY COLLEGE. 

SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


eee eS SCHOOL— 
b ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £4), £30, £20 
(Candidates may be examined in London or Man- 
ciester).— Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 10.h, 

















COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY, 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual r ates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisib'e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact ng so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
PaTRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHarRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esc; 
Acrvary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 

FrnanciAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1sT, 1884:— 





Total Funds _... ine “se nes + oon ons er £3,148,166 
Total Aunual Income . ove coe <n eve os ose 343,271 
Total Amount of Clai ms upon Des ith ae vie 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .. one 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £137,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonns, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,590 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C'ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annnal Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCIUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“ distinguishing character of the 
aun reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore speciall adapted for all 
aituations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 

ially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or 0 Ages 
the most perfect representations ty) 
gatural or of ideal beauty. —Times, 
September 4th, 1879. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. “Tf 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume IIT., to complete the work, now ready. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the -genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to tle 
Te process."—Portfolio, April, 

sae 


ictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘* Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1973 
Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the College. 


I ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, Birmingham. 








REQUIRED, after Easter, in the Gi) I's Grammar 
PR os Aston, Birmingham, a FRENCH LADY, to 
teach her own language. Salary, £100 per annum. 

For forms of application and further particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. * 

Birmingham, February 16th, 1885. 


ERMAN Y.—A GIRIE of Good 

Family, age 12-14, can be received into the 
FAMILY of 2 PRUSSIAN OFFICER, to be brought 
up with the only Daughter, age 13. Pleasant villa on 
the Rhine. Great education. advantages. Moderate 
terms.—Reference kindly permitted to C. SIPMAN, 
Esq., Corporation Oaks, Nottingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 





~COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _.., “n ... £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about as om -« 875,000 
‘Torat INvEsTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .., £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIM ED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove «. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £960,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sant 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


a ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 
CHAIRMAN .., «» HARVIE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, F.0. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 














HEAL AND SON. | 





BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 61, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3/t., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUIT'ES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 





Life Premiums may be paid up in 5,10, 15, or 20 years. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
kJ INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 





PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
nw) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 
COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 








PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
3y Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL. 
EpinsurGu—35 St. Andrew Square. 
Lonpon—3 King William Street, E.C, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. * 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 7 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. 


FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 

BronzepUrns&KEtrtirs. 

Batus and TOILET WaARF. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURYITURF. 


FENDER Currs, 
TILE Heantus. 
Fire BrasseEs. 
STOVES. 


RANGES. ELECTRO-SILVER PLaTE & 
Frre-Doas. CUTLERY. 
Tea-Trays. Lamps, C.Locks, and 


Disu-Covers. Bronzes, &c. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &e., done promptly. 

BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 
RE-STUFFED, §c 

RANGE, GAS, anid HOT-WATER Work. ESTI- 
MATES FREE. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Broom:, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles in sets, as 
No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No.4 

Mansion, Good House Smaller, | Li 

£66 103 3d. £31 183 10d. | £16 11s 2d. £7 7s 6. 

Orders of £5 and upwards CarriaGE Parp to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales. 

The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show-Rooms, and may be seen at a glance. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 

NICKEL. 

SPOONS and FORKS :—Tables, 3)s; 
teas, 14s per dozen, 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 (late 39), Oxford 

Street ; and 1, la, 2 and 3 Newman Street, &e. 
Catalogues post free. 

COLZA OIL (best)... ... ... ... 23 9 per Gallon. 

KEROSINE (best), water white, 

safe,andinodorons ... ........ 1s 2d per Gallon. 

GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


. Fev's  cakacas cocoa. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 











desserts, 21s ; 


FRY’ 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
cocoa Jj RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”’ 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
- __| TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. _ 
E caetamaapinciches CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 





HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS, 





Chairman—Mr. ALBERT GREY, M.P. 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 

ARTISTIC TALENT. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern elestro-plated spoons and forks, 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 503 accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs, MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen,or can be sent on approval. 
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CLOSING OF THE LISTS.—Issue of £200,000 Six per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures of the Sicilian Railways Company F 
Limited (Palermo and Corleone Railway). NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the LISTSof APPLICATION for the above Debentures will be CLOSED 7 
MONDAY NEXT, March 2nd, for LONDON; and TUESDAY NEXT, March 3rd, at 12 o’clock, for the COUNTRY.—(By order), —_ 


London: 144 Leadenhall Street. February 26th, 1885. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 


Have agreed to contribute Six-tenths, and the Province? of Palermo and the Local Municipalities Four-tenths, of the 
ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £11,460 (286,633 LIRE) FOR 14 YEARS, 
Guaranteed to be paid by the Province, &c., under the Concession as stated within. 


THE PALERMO AND CORLEONE RAILWay, | 


FROM PALERMO (the Capital of Sicily) TO CORLEONE, Length of Line about 43 English Milas, 
The Railway is far advanced in construction, and is under contract to be completed and opened for traffi: in July next. 
ISSUE OF £200,000 SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF THE 
B © © © te teAN RAtTiLwWA Y 8 CO ®t ? 2 HN Y, i iM I 2 eh Pp. re 
Price of Issue—Par—£100! per Debenture, payable as follows :—£10 per Debenture, payable on Application ; £15 on Allotment ; £25 on May Ist ; £25 on July lst; and £25 ( 
on August 1:t, Subscribers being at liberty to pay up in fallon Allotment under discount at 6 per cent. per annum, . = 
TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS AND DiREcTORS OF THE COMPANY. 
CHAIRMAN—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT BURY, K.C.M.G., 65 Princes Gate, S.W. 
CHARLES G. MOTT, Esq., Harrow Weald Lodge, Stanmore ; Director of the Great Western Railway Company. 
S. KE. ILLINGWORTH, Esq., Burrongh Court, Winchfield ; Director of the Northern and Eastern Railway Company. 
Colonel CHARLES ¥. SURTEES, Chalcott House, Long Ditton, Surrey; Director of the South Ea-tern Railway Company. 
Bankers—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, LIMITED, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and Branches. 


Secretary—-FRANK E. HERSEE, Esq. l Offices—144 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 






















=e 
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The Directors of the Sicilian Railways Company (Limited) are prepired to 
receive applications for £200,000 First Mortgage Debenture Bonds, at par (part 
of the authorised issue of £250,000), payable at the dates above.mentioned. It is 





not intended to issue the remaining £50,000 of Debentures unless increasing | 


traffic or other requirements of the Railway make it hereafter necessary. 

The Bonds will be revistered in the Books of the Company free of charge, and 
the Interest wil! be forwarded half-yearly by warrant to the registered addresses 
of the holders of the Stock. 

The Interest is payable half-yearly in Londou at the Bankers of the Company, 
the National Proviucial Bank of England (Limited), on February ist and on 
August Ist in each year, free of Italian taxes ; the first payment at the rate of 6 





per cent. per annum on the Instalments paid from the date of payment thereof | 


will be made on August Ist next. 
The Bonds are sezured by a Dexd of Mortgaze on all the property of the Com- 
any as described in the annexe:l statement in favour of 
The Right Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C M.G. | Charles G. Mo‘t, Esq. 
8. E. Illingworth, E<q. Colonel Charles F. Surtees 
(the Directors of the Company), as Trustees on behalf of the Debenture-holders, 
which will be duly registered in Italy under the law of that country as soon a3 
possible after allotment, and are redeemable at par in 25 years from January Ist, 
8 


The Interest is specially secured upon the annual payment of 286,633 lire— 
equal to about £11,460 sterling—payable for 14 years (the first payment being 
made on the cpening of the railway), by the Province of Palermo and the Local 
Municipalities through which the line passes, in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment of the Kivgdom of Italy, under the concession referred to in the annexed 
statement. Moreover, on the completion of the contract, the contractor under- 
takes to deposit in the names of the Trustees in London the £12,000 now deposited 
as caution money with the Provincial Government at Palermo, such deposit to 
remain in their names jointly with the contractor for 14 years, as a guarantee for 
the due maintenance of the linc. ’ 

After the payment of the working expenses, the debenture interest and interest 
on the other capital employed, as well as 10 per cent. depreciation on the 






rolling stock, &c., the Municipalities are entitled to participate in the excess 


earnings beyond such amount to the extent of one-fourth thereof. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued on payment of the amount due upon 
Allotment, which will be exchanged for tbe Bonds when the whole amount has 
been duly paid. 

In the event of no allotment being made the Deposit will be returned in fall 
without deduction, aud should a smaller amount of stock bo allotted than applied 





| for,the Deposit paid on Application will be applied towards payment of the 


| 


amount due upon Allotment in respect thereof. : 

Default in payment of any instalment at the due date will render all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

The Railway from Palermo (the capital of Sicily) to Corleone, is being con- 


| structed under the authority of the Italian Government, and, in common with a'] 


| other Railways in Italy, is subject to the gencral Railway laws and regulations of 
| that country, and the Company will be registered in Italy under the Italian Joint- 


Stock Compiny Laws, all which Acts, together with the Trust Deed in favour of 
the Debenture-holders, and copies of the Concession and Agreements, can be seen 
on application to the Solicitors of the Company, Messrs, Campbell, Reeves, and 
Hooper, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for the Dehentures can he bal at the 
Bankers, the National Provincial Bink of Nnzland (Limited), 112 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C.; the Brokers, Messrs. Panmure, Gordon, and Co., Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; and from the Secretary, Frank H. Hersee, Es4., 
at the Offices of the Company, 144 Leadenhall Street, B.C, 

By order of the Board, FRANK E,. HERSEE, Secretary. 

London: 144 Lealenhall Street, E.C. February loth, 1835. 


ENCLOSURES. 

1, Full details of the undertaking, with particulars of the Contract for Con- 
struction and of the Concession, and an Estimite of Traffic (annexed to the Pro- 
spectus). 

2. Map showing the course of the Railway. 

3. Form of Application for Shares. 














PANCREATIC 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 


N 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, ec. 


By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 


Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 


And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


EMULSION. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderney Kdge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boarding-school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pnpils,— 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 
Fr 1a ’ 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which aro calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

‘Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Eimited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


TINO Sufferers from Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Shortness of Breath, &e.—Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Jewell, Chemist, 151 London 
Road, Liverpool, writes :—‘* Mr. Oates suffered from 
asthma, but since taking your Wafers he is no longer 








LiL 


DELICIOUS, 


| 
KINAHAN’S | 
| 
WHISKY. | 
| 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


troubled with it. He takes them now occasionally for 
bronchitis and shortness of breath and difficulty of 
breathing after taking cold, and finds the Wafers most 
valuable. He has taken nothing els9 for thirty years, 
and believes he would have been dead long ago | ut for 
their use. He is now over eighty years of age, and is 
haleand hearty.’—In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pairs in the 
chest, and rheumatism they give instant relief and 
rapid cure. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d,and 11s per box by all Druggists. 


and VERY WHOLESOME. —_— 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any 
dyspeptic sufferer aware of the purifying,’ 
regulating, and gently aperient powers of these Pills, 
should permit no ove to clond his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, and 
attention to its accompanying ‘ Directions,” he may 
feel thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





effectually release himself from his miseries without 
impairing his appetite or weakening his digestion. 
This most excellent medicine acts as a nervine and 
bodily tonic by aiding nutrition, and bauishes a 
thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints. 
An occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy will prove 
highly salutary to all persons, whether well or ill, 
whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a condition 
usually evidenced by weariness, languor, listlessness, 
and despondency, 
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MARCG, 1885. No, DCCOXXXIII. Price 23 6d 
CONTENTS. 

Ovr Eaypttan ATROCITIES. 

PiLatIn FRANCES Mowsray.—Conclusion, 

A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 

Tur WATERS OF Hercuirs.—Part VIII. 

{Tur Hero oF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES, 

Eyatanp: UNDER THE ForeIGN AND COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF Mr. Gtapstonr, Lorp 
GRANVILLE, AND Lorp Derby. By Charles Mackay. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN AND THE Riguts OF PROPERTY. 


Bearer. MAGAZINE for 


Wituram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE N. ATIONAL 


MARCH, 2s 6d. 


REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
Tac Root oF ovr Misrortunes. By Alfred Austin. 
THE STAGE :— 
No, 1.—Tue STaGs AS A PROFESSION Fon WoMEN. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
No. 2.—Tue Socran Status OF THe Actor, By 
John Coleman, 
Is an ImpcrtaL Fiscan Poircy Possrprr? By 
Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E. 
A Frency DraMA ON ABELARD. By a Conceptualist. 
Wowan Surrrace: A Repty. By Philip Vernon 
Smith. 
Some ASPECTS OF THE SALVATION ARMY, By Leopold 
Katscher, 
IRELAND AND THE REDISTRIBUTION BiLy. By F. H. 
Blackburne Daniell. 


Reervits aND Recruitrna. By F. Robinson. 
Natvrery Fork-Sonas. By the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London : W. H. ALLEN and Co., 3B Waterloo Place. 
Now ready '(Sixpence), New Series, No 


_ CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCTIL. 
ConrTENTS. 

™ ypow GOLD. By David Christie Murray. 
Book II.—How Job Round began his Repentance. 
Chaps, 1-5. 

A very OLD MASTER. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUDDHIST MONASTERIES. 

Tue Two Carnecies, Illustrated by Towneley Green. 

At ScvrTari. 

LEECHES. 

London: ‘Sonmn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Price ls, Monthly, post free. 


=? EXPOSITOR 
for MARCH contains :— 

Tue Better Resurrection. By John Ker, D.D. 

Cayon Moziry. By Geo. Augustus Simeox, M.A. 

Tue Book oF DANIEL IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
R¥SEARCH AND Discovery. By Professor J. M. 
Fuller, M.A, 

A (usec iNER'S Bevenace. By W. H. Simeox, 


Tur Aim, Importance, Dirricuttres, anp BEst 
METHOD OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By Joseph 
Agar Beet. ‘ 

Tur Eristitr 10 THE CoLossians.—III. The Prayer, 
3y Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

E ENGLIsH LITERATURE ON THE OLD 

— By Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 











Cano 
Brevi. By Dr. Marcus Dods and the Editor. 
y 2: Hopper AND S1ovGuTon, 27 Paternoster 





NEW EXPOSITORY M: AG. AZINE. 
s One Shilling, Monthl 
THE MONTHLY INTERPRE TER. 
Edited by Rev. Jos. 8. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS OF gar NUMBER, 
“2 ASSUMPTION OF Mos Ly Rey. W. J. Deanes, 





THE Re sapom or Gop, By A. B. Brace, D.D. 
I CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
. t was By James Moris n, D.D. 
HE THREE CHRIsTIAN SYMPATHIES. By George 
Matheson, D.D. _ Sone 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE MysTeRtes. By Rev, Pro- 
, or Johnson, M.A. 
THE By RARY RECOR D, and Foreign PErropicaL 
NATURE. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Crarr, 
1 Kraan Pav L, TRENCH, and Co 
[> DIA for ‘the INDIAN S— 
and for ENGLAND. 
_ By WILLIAM DIGBY, C.1 F. 
e Right Hon. Joun Brient, M.P. (at St. James's 
February 25th), said:—‘* Lord Ripon has 
to a work publi shed recent! yon India by the 
; of the National Literal Club, I have read 
; ook with great care and great interest. It 
atior is taatter for serious thought, and no person who 
L mal est é: terest in India but can be benefited by 
veoding it.” Price 53 i , 
Ta.got Bros., 81 Carter Lane, E.C., 
and all Booksellers, 


“At HOME or ABROAD, I never Trayel without 
[AmMPLouGH SPYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small. -pox, Scarlet Fever, 
— other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 

Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Ho! born, London. 





































W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (00.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
Cheap Edition of ‘IN TROUBLED 


TIMES.” By A.S.C. WALLIS. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
6s. Third Edition (Retranslated). 

“Since the days of the Bronté sisters, no feminine 
author of so youthful an age has been endowed with 
gifts so rare as are possessed by this young girl of 
twenty.’ *—Morning Post, December 27th, 1883. 

“ It is truly retre: ching in these days to come upon 
a work of such unquestionable excellence...... We are 
indebted to her for some distinct creations ; there are 
characters in the book that should live beside Romola 
and Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome, ‘In 
Troubled Times’ is as artistic as a story as it is 
excellent as the product of an original and independent 
thinker, and a more gentle and human spirit per- 
vades it than is the case with George Eliot’s later 
novels.’’—Spectator, February i6th, 1884. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“IN TROUBLED TIMES.’ 

ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. S. 6G. 
Watts, Author of ‘* In Troubled Times.”’ 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. [At all the L ibraries, 

“ The first effort of the young novelist, who knows 
how to give fiction a historical interest without 
destroyiug its essential quality, won a hearing at once. 
The pr esent work shoul d establish her position 
amongst US...... As far as treatment is concerned, 
Goran Person stands side by side with Tito Melema. 

It would be difficult when once launched upon 

‘ ‘Royal Favour’ to lay it down.” —Academy, February 


14th, 1835, 
1 vol. crown 8yvo, 63. 


ANNA: or, the Professor’s Daughter. 
By Marie Daat, Translated from the Dutch by 
Colonel CHas, MUELLER. 

** Lovers of Miss Yonge’s novels who are also lovers 
of animals will find this story entirely to their taste. 
It is atale of Datch middle-class life at the present 
day, with a great deal of local colour, and the object 
of ‘the writer (who holds a high place among Dutch 
ea ag s) is to afford a study of our true relations 
with the lower anjmals.’ Ree are 

New Series, No. 3, 0 


TIME: a Monthly Mecanies of Current 
Topics, Literature and Art. Is, 

S. Neil (Sec. Miners’ Assoc.)—The Miners’ View of 
Proportional Representation.—Rev. M. Kaufmann 
—The Clergy as Pioneers of Culture.—Charles 
Edwardes—The Loves of Leopardi.—E. Clarke—A 
Mahdi of the Last Century.— Randolph Fortescue 
—Under the Marabout Flag.—David Fitzgerald— 
Robin Goodfellow and Tom Thumb. —G. Bernard 
Shaw—“ The Miraculous Revenge ;”’ English Music 
in 1835.—William Sharp—‘* Marius, the Epicurean,’ 

a Review.— William Sime—Cradle and Spade, chaps. 
xii-xv.—J. Addington Symonds —Lieder Kreis VIL— 
Critical Notices.—T he Best Books of the past Month. 









W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 
Paternoster Square. 





: i JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 188, for MABOH. 
Tur Laws or Musicat MstuHetTics. PartI. By 
Rev. James A. Aldis. 
Tue University oF ToKIo. 
CoNnTENTS OF CHILDREN’S Minps. By Dr. Charles 
Roberts, F.R.C.S. 
. Boarprine ScuHoons v. Day Scnoots. A Contribu- 
tion from Clifton College. 
. RESERVE: A SuB-EpitTor’s £Tory. (Concluded.) 
}. CORRESPONDENCE :—Overwork from the Parent’s 
Point of View. By Rev. C. D. Da Port, H.M.1.S. 
—Overwork from the Teacher’s Point of View. 
By Mrs. Bryant, D.Se.—Society of School- 
masters. By Dr. Baker: &e. 
P a virws :— Reid’s ‘ Cicero’s Academica. ’ 
Compayré’s “ Histoire de la Pé Sdagogie.”"—“ Di 
tionary of English History.”’—“ Lotze’ pOutlions 
of Metaphysies.”’ 
8. TRANSLATION Prize COMPETITION. 
9, Extra Prize OF FIvE GUINEAS FOR EPITAPH ON 
GENERAL GORDON. 
10. OccasIonaL NOTES; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES; 
Reports OF Socreties; &e. 
Price 6d; per oun 7d, 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


\ ERSEY TU NNE ib R AILWAY 
STATIONS. er the BUILDER for this week 
(price 4d; by post, 45d; Annual Subscription, 19s); 
also Renaissance Orns ament from the “ Hy pteronoma- 
chia ’’—Medizval Woodcuts of Decorative Design— 
South Porch, Gloucester Cathedral, and Tower, St. 
Mary’s, Leicester (Pugin Travelling Studentship 
Drawings ,—Notes on Early Craftsmen-Painters; On 
Some Chi rracteristics of Ancient Architecture (Eoyat ul 
Acade my Lecture, by Mr. G. I’. Bodley, R.A.), &c. 
46 Cat! i1erine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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JNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their Lond don Offices, 4 Beaufort B uildings, "Str and, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; St rengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
23 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 





Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


&s Reson Edition, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND 
JOURNALS. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 
Now being Issued in Monthly Volumes. 
A New and Uniform Edition of 
The NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. 
teady this day, 


Mr. SMITH: a Part “of his Life. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
Under the S$ anction of the Senatus Academicus. 
‘his day is published. 

RECORDS of the TERCENTENARY 
FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 
BURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Containing 
the Official Proveedinzs, Speeches, &c. Large 
quarto, £2 123 6d. Only 15) Copies printed for 
sale to the Public. 

This day is published, 


LETTERS from the WEST of 
IRELAND, 1884. Reprinted from the Times. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters 
from the West Highlands.’”’ Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Immediately will be published. 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 


Edited by Lady Bextuarrs. In 1 vol. 8vo, with 
frontispiece and map, 
Recently pubtished. 


MODERN THEORIES in PHILO- 
SOPHY and RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 
Principal TuLuocu, D.D., LL.D., St. Andrews. 
8vo, 15s. 

**We conclude by earnestly recommending this 
volume to all interested in the thought of the day, as 
one of the soundest contributions to what we hold to 
be the orthodox philosophy, in an extremely clear 
and attractive style, and in a form for the most part 
quite intelligible even to those who are not speci: ally 
converzant with metaphysical speculation.’ — 
Spectator, Feb. 14th. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UN VSEEN :—Tue Oren Door—OLp Lapy Mary. 
Jrown 8yo, 23 6d. 

“«The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for 
all tales of the kind, with its mingled realism and 
idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true 
poetry, its perfect simplicity, and its wild and eerie 
supernaturalism ...A marvellously beautiful and 
eerie story.”—Spectator, 

“*In the range of such literature there is, Perhaps, 
no more thrilling story than that of ‘The Open Door.’ 
It is in the highest degree dramatic.”’—Scotsman, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBU RGH and LON DON. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d; Trews h morocco, 5s 6d, 
r Le mt Reading. 
HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY. 
From the WRITINGS of the Rev. J. 
LLEWELYN DAVIES. A Birthday Book, edited 
by two Clergymen. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 33 6d, by post, 33 8d. 
ao of the PANDAUS. By a 
WANDERING CIMMERIAN. 

CONTENTS :—Sediva, the Pandaun—The Wanderings 
of Yudishtir—The Regrets of Arjand—Bhima, the 
War Chief—Nakoola, the Pandau—Wars of the 
Pandaus—Krisbna and the Sieze of Mathra—Last 
Days of Krishna and the Pandaus—Vision of Mar- 

kandhya—Hymns to Narayana and Maya 

London : Hak RISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, a. Ww. 





No ow ready, 55th Editi on, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDG#. By a Lapy. The Original 
Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present 
‘Time. 
London: Simpxry, MarsHatt, and Co. 


VILE ILFRAC ‘OMBE HOTEL.—A —A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


| & Co’s OWN SAUCE 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


— MEATS. Also, 
EK SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ipenanasor P,andJELLY, andother 





GPHCL ALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION —BEW ARE OF IMIT ATIONS.. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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A NEW NOVEL, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, now ready, 


ENTITLED 


JA 
A SKETCH. 
By “R. A.” 


B E N M 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-406, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH: 


BEING 
A VERSION, IN A POPULAR AND NOVEL FORM, OF THE 
KATHA UPANISHAD, FROM THE SANSKRIT. 


Witu Some CoLitectep PoEms. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 


Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Select Library. 
Annum and upwards, according to the Number of Volumes 


Subscription, One Guinea per 


required. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses 


postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
beeu neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate street, London, E.C. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


wy} 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 


for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Licbig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


——— 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Just ready, price 1s. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR Marcu, 1885. 

1, A Girton Girt, By Mrs. Aunie Edwarde:, 

tinued.) 

2, ApELINA Patrt. 

3. A JUBILEE ODE. 

4, THe Diamonp DUKE. 

5. AWAKENING. 

6, CLEMENTINA ——- 

7. A PertLous Secret. By Charles Reade, ) 
tinued.) r ade. (Con 

8. M. JuLtes Ferry anv H1s Frienps. 

9, Mitre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Continued,) 

[ Now ready, 


(Con- 


By M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON 


BONAPARTE. By Lovis AnTOINE Fauveter 
DE BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited 
with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. 
Puipps, late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols, demy 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, on steel, 42s, 
** Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General 
or the Emperor, but what the Man really was, will 
find him well pictured in these Memoirs by the Private 
Secretary of Napoleon.’”’—Daily Paper, 
“ Metternich, who must have been a good judge, as 
no man was better acquainted with what he himself 
calls the ‘ Age of Napoleon,’ says of these Memoirs: 
—‘If youwant something to read both interesting 
and amusing, get the ‘Mémoires de Bourrienne.” 
These are the only authentic Memoirs of Napoleon 
which have yet appeared,” { Tuesday, 


By PROFESSOR GINDELY. 
The the 


HISTORY of 


THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Anton GrypeEty, 
Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brook, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 2 Maps and 28 
illustrations, (Friday next, 


By PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and 


HIS TIME. By Jonn UL. Stevens, LL.D. 
Ambassador of the United States Government at 
Stockholm. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait. [Friday next. 


Edited by FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


The RUNNYMEDE PAPERS. 


With Introduction and Notes by Francis Hitcu- 
MAN, Author of ‘‘ The Public Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield,” &e. 1 vol. small crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW NOVEL 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* POLICY and PASSION.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


The QUESTION of QUESTIONS: Is 
Christ indeed the Saviour of the World? A Plea 
for the Salvation of all Men. By Tuos. ALLIN. 
Crewn 8vo, 5s (post free). 

“Carefully and vigorously worked out.”’—Chuich 

Reformer. 

“ Will have a welcome:from those who desire wise 
and simple guidance in their study of this important 
question.”’—Literary World. 


The UNKNOWN GOD, and Other 
Sermons. Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street, 
by the Rev. ALex. H. CRavFuRD, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
“Seeking for Light.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 (post 
free). [ Ready. 


The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations. By Mr. GkorGE HERBERT- 
Small crown, New Edition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry Snortuousr, Author of 
“John Inglesant.” Fourth Edition, sheep, 
imitation of original binding, 5s; paper boards, 
old style, uncut edges, 5s; imitation morocco, 03 
(each post free). 

“This charming reprint has a fresh value added te 
it by the Introductory Essay.’’—Academy. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


26 Paternoster Square, E C. 





Now rea ty. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, with Map and upwards ot 
50 Illustrations by the Author. 
On_ the ACK of the 


CRESCENT: Erratic Notes from the Pirewus to 
Pesth. By Major E. C. Jouxsoy, M.A.l, 





Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


F.R.Hist.S., &e. : 
Hurst and BiacKe1T, Publishers, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown Svo; at all Libraries. 


THE SHADOW 
OF A CRIME. 


By HALL CAINE. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


UNCLE JACK, &c. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
sameied of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 





CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown Svo; at all Libraries. 


A HARD KNOT. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘‘ Robin Gray,” &c. 














ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly ready, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


MATT: a Story of a Caravan. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘* VALENTINA.” 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


GERALD. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of “ Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival,” ‘* The 
Foreigners,”’ &c. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: 
A NOVEL. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
2 vols. crown deste. 12s; and at all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


MISS CADOGNA. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of ‘‘ Garth,” ‘‘ Fortnne’s Fool,” &c. 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ one s Coat.” 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform Illustrated Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. 

ba INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, New Pilgrim’s 
rogress, 

ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCENTS AT HOME, 

The GILDED AGE. 

The PRINCE and the PAUPER. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. 

LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 

The saat stein of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


One Shilling, Monthly. 

ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 
THE UNFORESEEN: A NovEL. By Alice O’Hanlon. 
Tue Limits or Minitary Dury. By J. A. Farrer, 
GORGE Enior. By H. B. Fox Bourne. 
SOME Uses or SERPENTS. By Ernest ine rsoll. 
SHAKESPEARE AND NApoLron III. By Theodore 

Child. 

Sir WituraM S1emens. By W. Lant Carpenter, B A. 
SCIENCE Notes. By W. Mattien Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TABLE TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


BELGRAVIA. 


One Shilling, Monthly. Illu-trated by P. Macnab, 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH, 
A Srrance Vorace. By W. Clark Russell. 
“Tue Tusgy Boar.” By Phil, Robinson. 
THE Evixir oF Deatu. By Brander Matthews. 
Cpp QvartTERS. By Frederick Boyle. 
Reapy Money. By the Rev, H. R. Haweis. 
OvuTwitTED, 
Bapyton: a Nover. By Cecil Power. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. 
Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S 


The MARCH Number is now ready, with coloured 
plate and numerous woodcuts. Fourpence monthly. 


LONDON : 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 












At all Libraries. 


IN the EAST COUNTRY with Sir THOMAS BROWNE, 
Physician and Philosopher of the City of Norwich. By Mrs. MarsHaLL. With Illustrations, 1 vol. 53. 
“This is a charming and pretty story; very winning and attractive as a mere narrative, and Possessing 

po — value which belongs to any careful and vivid reproduction of the life and manners of a bygone age.” 

—Spectator. 

By the same Author. 


In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. HELEN'S DIARY. 5s. NOWADAYS. 5s. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW, 5s. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. | ates MAINWARING S JOUR- 
Sous s of TROUBLOUS NAL. 


5s. 

The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
BENVENOUTA., 5s. 

DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS, ) 


ES. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. is. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. 


EDWARD’S WIFE. 53. 
VIOLET DOUGLAS. Be. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 5s. | MILLICENT LEG 

A LILY among THORNS. 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. [2 Mrs. WILLOU GHEY’ S$ OCTAVE. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. Ss. | JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s.| 3s. 


**Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.’—Guardian. 


Just published, 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two 
Roses. By Professor A. J, Courcu. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 53. 
“The story has great interest in itself, and added interest in the fact that it brings before the reader so 
much of the life of the time to which it relates, »”— Scotsman. 
‘* Likely to be a very useful book, as it certainly is very interesting and well got up.’”"—Saturday Review. 


By the Same Author. 
ROMAN a in the DAYS of |STORIES of the EAST from|The STORY of the LAST DAYS 
CICERO. HERODOTUS. 53. of JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
STORIES S.. "HOMER. 55. The STORY of the PERSIAN] A “TRAVELL ER’S TRUE TALE 
STORIES from the GREEK WAR. 5s, from LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5: HEROES and KINGS. 3s 6d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5:2. 


** Stories of ancient times which hive endeared the name of the writer to boy readers.”—Daily News. 


Just published. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARI. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Belt and Spur.”” With Coloured Illustrations, Price 5 5s, 
‘The volume is one to be prized alike for its beauty and for its information.” —Scotsman. 
* A delightful introduction to the history of the old masters.’”’"—Journal of Education. 
“A very charming volume.’’—Saturday Review, 


3y the Same Author. 
| 


BELT and SPUR. 5:3, The CITY of the SEA. 5s. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 





GEORGE ELIOT, by RICHARD H. HUTTON, appears in 
“The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” for MARCH. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents FoR MARCH. 
The MAHDI and BRITISH INDIA. By Sir Ricnarp Tempter, Barr. 
The ORGANISATION of DEMOCRACY. By Gotpwin Smiru. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. By Brancue LEPPINGTON. 
The SHIPPING COMMISSION VIEWED from the FORECASTLE. By W.Ctark Russet. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Ricnuarp H. HUTTON. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NEW SCIENTIFIC GOSPEL. By R. A. Warson, 
NATIVE FAITHS in the HIMALAYAH. By Cnartes F, Orpuam. 
The SUFFRAGE for WOMEN. By Emity PFEIFFer. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
I. HISTORY of RELIGION. By Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
II. BIOLOGY. By W. H. Datuineer, F.R.S. 
Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


With 3 Copper Plates, price 23 Gd, monthly. 


T H E PORT FOLI O. 
An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
Contents FoR MARCH. 
LOW TIDE in the CHANNEL. By Masss, after Hacgore. 


The TOMB and CHANTRY of the BLACK PRINCE at CANTERBURY. With Plate by 
RaiLton and Vignettes by PENNELL. 


ALBERT DURER’S CHRISTMAS DAY. Reproduced by ArNAuD Duranb. 
WINDSOR.—III. By W. J. Lortic. With Illustrations. 

Mr. DICKSEER’S ILLUSTRATIONS to ROMEO and JULIET. 

The DRAMA of the GREEKS in RELATION tothe ARTS. With Illustrations. 
ART CHRONICLE. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 


PEARS SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balins for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. MARTINEAU’S NEW BOOK. 
Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
‘TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martineau, 
, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
Two vols. with Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


HARBOURS and DOCKS: their Physical Features, His- 
tory, Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance, with Statistics as to their 
Commercial Development. By L. F. Vernon-Harcovunrt, M.A., M.I.C.E., 
Author of “ Rivers and Canals.’’ 





Crown 8vo, c’ oth, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
with LATIN LITERATURE and SCHOLARSHIP. By Henry NEtTTLesuip, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


Second Edition, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation 
into Latin, By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. 


Extra feap. 8vo, ornamental vellum, gilt top, 3s. 


SELECT POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. Edited, with a 
Sketch of his Life, by Epmun»D Gosse, Clark University Lecturer in English 
Literature, Cambridge. 

* The same in stiff covers for school use, 1s 6d, 


Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 92, 


EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORCES. Being Vol. I. 
of a TREATISE on STATICS, with Applications to Physics. By G. M. 
Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, R.I E. College, Cooper’s 
Hill. (Vol. II. in the press, 


x, ust, published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By J. B. Allen, 
M.A., Author of “An Elementary Latin Grammar,” 


“and “A First Latin 
Exercise Book.” 


This work is a continuation of the ‘ First Latin Exercise Book,” and proceeds 
upon the same plan. It is intended as a stepping-stone from clementary to 
higher Latin Prose Composition. The exercises consist for the most part of short 
narratives, graduated in difficulty, and followed by easy extracts from English 
authors, Full instructions and ample practice are given in Oratio Ov Liqua, the 
uses of the cases, ie 

t published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CORNELII TACITI ANNALIUM LIBKI I-IV. Edited, 
with Notes, &c., for the Use of Schools and Junior Students, by H. FURNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Colleze, Oxford, 

“An abridgment of a purtion of the first volume of Mr. Furneanx’s edition of 
the ‘ Annals’ which has no doubt taken its place, for the present at least, as 
the standard edition...... A work of great merit and value.”—Spectator, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universities. By A 
Fraser, LL.D., Professor of Metaphysics, Edinburgh. 

= perfect treasure-house of pleasant and instructive reading. 
Gazette, 


” 


—St. James’s 


LONDON : 
FROWDE, Clarendon Press eased Amen Corner. 


ELDER, A N D C 0-8 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—7%e FIRST EDITION of James Payn’s New 
Novel * The TALK of the TOWN,” its exhausted. A 
SECOND EDITION is in preparation, and will be 
veady on March Ath. 


HENRY 





SMITH, 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
BOSWORTH SMITH’S “LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 


Just published, Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
an Index, Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 21s. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 
Late Follow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, 
Author of ‘* Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’’ “‘ Carthage and the 
Carthaginians,”’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post Svo. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD, and other Stories. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,’ “ No New Thing,” &e. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Price 1s 6d. 


_ FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
MARCH 2np., 


1, THREE RESIGNATIONS. 





2. Karty RELATIONS WitH CaTHOLic REFORM. 
3. REPLY TO THE PapaAL EXCOMMUNICATION BY THE ITALIAN-CATHOLIC CLERGY, 
4. A YouNa@ CLERGYMAN IN ENGLAND AND IN ITALY, 
5. DULLINGER’S RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPALN, 
6. ‘Tue CuuRCH OF DENMARK AND THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
7. Beyscuiaa’s “ OLD CATHOLICISM,” 
8 Bisuor Trrcomn’s WorkK ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, 
9 EpiscOpaAL SUPERVISION ON THE CONTINENT. 
10, SuorT CHRONICLE FOR THREE MonvTHS, 
31, Novices, 
Rivinatons, Waterloo Place, London, 
EADING CASES for th “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
for BI N DIN G. 


Price 23 6d each, 


CG Aszs 


Rar 
PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. 
An Illustrated Article, entitled “ H.M.S. ‘ BACCHANTE’ 
al the ANTIPODES,”’ by PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE 
GEORGE of WALES. 

And also the opening part of a basi Story by BRET HARTE, 
entitled, “A SHIP OF "49." Seo “ The English Illustrated 
Magazine ’’ for March. 





Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1885, contains :— 


. PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES GOING 
DOWN a MINE in AUSTRALIA. Engraved by J. D, Coopzr, from 
Frontispiece. : 


_ 


Photograph. 
2. H.M.S. BACCHANTE at the ANTIPODES. By Prince Epwarp 


and PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. With Illustrations, 


3. PRIMROSES and COWSLIPS. 


trations by H. RyLanp. 


By Grant ALLEN. With Tllus- 


4, The ART of CASTING in BRONZE. By Georce Simonns 
With Illustrations. i 
5. A SHIP of ’49. (To be Continued.) By Brer Harte. With 


Illustrations by HuGu THomson. 
6. PILGRIMAGES. By W. Minzo. 
7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
Authorof “Called Back.” 
MACMILLAN and co., 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW NOVEL by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE 
(Miss Thackeray), Author of ‘ The Village on the Ciiff,” &c., are published 
in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 

No. 305, for 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, price ls. 


(To be Continued.) By Hucu Conway 


LONDON. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Mrs. Dymonn.—Chaps. 1-4. By Mrs. | OLrp MytmoLtoay 1y New APPAREL. 
Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
A CHAPTER ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ORANGE-BLOSSOM: SONNET. 
IRRESPONSIBLE OPINION. 
BLACKSTONE. 
EXPERIENCES OF A Day-Boy 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION 
OF CLEVELAND. 


A MILLIONAIRE’s Coustn, 


Chaps. 7-9, 
(Couclusion.) 


AT A 
REVIEW OF THE MontTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
A STARTLING STORY. 


MODERN DADALUS 
A Vision of the Next Irish Rebellion. 
By TOM GREER. 











A 


A book you cannot lay aside until you have read it through. 


IN THE PRESS. WILL 


TWO ENGLISHMEN. 
A Study of Character. 
By AN AMERICAN. 


** These young Englishmen, with their quiet manners, 
Look as though they were the lords of creation,” —GoETHE, 


BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


*‘T find an Englishman to be him of all men 
Who stands tirmest in his shoes.””—Emersoyn. 


12mo cloth, bevelled boards, price 1s 6d. 


YAVES FALLEN FROM AN ASPEN 
By the AUTHOR of “ PANSY.” 
“So-called children’s books that amuse adults, too often fail to amuse children ; 


but this little story is well suited for both old and young......It is a charming 
little story.’—Saturday Review. 


LI 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
PSTATSZES and DOWNS TALIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLIT AN ASSOCTATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on rece ipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westmin-ter, to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 





a certain and safe remedy for speedily 
and rapidly and certainly curing 
NEURALGIA, FACEACHE, TIC, 


TIKHEEL is 
relieving 
TOOTHACHE, 
NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHE. 


T I KH EEL. | Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors at 


| Reeth oS 





4 be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
4 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AGENTS— 
| SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, W- 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


MARCH. Edited by T. H. 8, ESCOTT. 
ConTENTS, 
anp Bitz. By C. A. Fyffe. 
Fae Com Te OnISTS on Lanp. By the Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
G@rORGE Euior’s Lire. By Frederic H irrison. 
OrGanic NATURE’S Rippie. By St. George Mivart. 
20BLEM OF EMPIRE :— 

eS erastal TepERATION, By J. A. Farrer. 

2. THE FEDERATION Leaaur. By Arthur Mills. 
SQuIRES, Spires, AND Mires. By the Rev. W. Bury. 


sp’s PLACE IN INDIA :— . 3 
as et InprAN TuErsitres. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 
2. Ipeas about InpiA. YV.--Tne FurTure oF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
* “Wilfrid Seawen Blunt. 
asso. By H. Schiitz Wilson 
as Sane OF ENGLAND. By Henry May. 
HomME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


By 


{ 
BPORT. 
By W. BROMLEY DEVONPORT, 
Lite M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING, DEER-STALKING. 
With 21 Full-Page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lient.-Gen, Henry Horr 
CREALOCKE, C.B. 
In a handsome crown 4to, volume, 21s, [This day. 


*.* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-Page 
° Illustrations by Lient.-Gen. Crealocke. 


Forming 2 handsome Volume in demy 4to, 








NEW NOVELS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 


3 vols, [This day, 





3y HAWLEY SMART. 
TIE AND TRICK: 
3y HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols, “This day. 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE, 
CREATURES OF 
By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


CLAY. 


“Tke chief merit of the book is the brisk and natural dialogue.”—Spectator. 


“* Lady Greville again gives us one of her apercus of present-day society, set as 
a novel, and is the Lest work she has achieved...... The book is excellent.’—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


By Hon. Mrs, HENRY W. CHETWYND. 

{ Pp my om { 
BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 
By Hon. Mrs. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 

3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

"Mrs. Chetwynd’s sketc: of a thorongh, plausible, and well-born villain, as 
typified by Mr. George Drysdale, is the most striking feature of her new book, 
and suffices to place it ab’ ve the average run of novels. This is an excellent 
character study, drawn throughout with remarkable consistency.’’—Morning Post. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL from the DUTCH. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers, 


MAJOR FRANK: a Novel. By A. L. G. 


Bospoom-Tovussaint, Author of “The English in Rome,” &c. 
Translated by JAMES Akeroyp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, post-free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 








THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE. 


Crown folio, half-bound Morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. A Comprehensive Series of — illustrating General and 
Commercial Geography. New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 


Maps, and a New Index of 40,000 Names. By Joun Bartnotomew, F.R.G.S. 


“Tt is really a most valuable work.”—Westminster Review. 


“We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, and have not been able 
to find a single error, and we can therefore pronounce the Atlas very good, while 
it is certainly anything but dear.’’—Standard, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


a Melodramatic Story. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Frontispiece and 39 Illustrations by Charles Whymper, engraved on 
Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown S8vo, 10; 6d. 


HIGHLAND GATHERING. 
By E. LENNOX PEEL. 


Being a Coilection of Deerstalking and Fishing Incidents, 
Riverside and Country Scenes. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LORD MALMESBURY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


REMINISCENCES: Chiefly of Towns, 


Villages, and Schools. By the Rev. THomas Moziry, M.A., Anthor of 
** Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Mevement.’’ 2 vols. crowrm 
8yvo, 18s, 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINT. 


late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and 
Abridged by the DowaGcer-Countess of Datuocsie. With Portrait, 8vo, 
163, 


The STRANGE CAREER of the Chevalier 
D’EON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britain in 1763. By Captain J. Bucuan Tetrer, R.N., F.S.A,F.R.GS. With 
3 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 

*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is tre 1 from origiaal MsS. and other 
unpublished Documents, and French Official Despatches. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: his Life and Labours, 
sy his Son-1n-Law. Translated from the French by Lady CLaup Hamuttos. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“The reader is here presented with a record in which the verities of science arc 
endowed with the interest of romance.” — From Proresson TYNDALL’S 


INTRODUCTION. 
By 








The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. 


FREDERICK JAMES Ltoyp, F.C.S., Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
Londor, late Assistant-Chemist Royal Agricnitaral Society of England 
8yvo, 12s. 

** Rising from a perusal of Mr. Lloyd’s volume, a busin 
be impressed with the high value of the labours of in manifold 
branches of agr‘culture, and will be in “dl to conclude » study is well 
worth all the cost and all the honour w 1 are bestowel upon it, and that while 
farmers have reason to be thankful for innumerable minor results and corolaries 
from chemical and other inquiries, it is extremely likely that, in course of time, 
really vast and money-making secrets may besowe revealed to the slow processes 
of cultivation.” —Times, 


CHESS. ECCENTRICITIES, Including 


Four-handed Che:s, Chess for Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round Chees for 
r of playing Chess for 
By Major 





3; man cannot fail to 






















Two Players. ive Diazrams, 


GEORGE Hope VERNEY, 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in RELATION 
to the MESSIAH. The Warburton Lectures for Vth Two 
Appendices on the Arrangement, / and recent Criticism of the 
Pentateuch. By the Rev. ALFRED Epersnemm, D.D., Author of ** The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah.”” 8vo, 12s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 
Ewatp, late Professor of the University of Géttingen. Vol. VII.—THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the Germin by J. FREDERICK Smrre. 
8yo, 2ls. *,* Vols. IL.—VI., price £3 19s. 


The INHALATION TREATMENT of DIS- 


EASES of the ORGANS of RESPIRATION, in CONSUMPTION. 
By Artuur Hitt Hassatt1, M.D., Founder of, and Consulting Physician to, 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Crown Syo, l2s 6d. 


The CYCLADES: Life amongst the Insular 


Greeks. By J. Tuxopore Rent, B.A. Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fell,” &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. [In a few days. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second Series. 


By George MacponaLp. Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


HAMLET: a Study, with the Text of the 


Folio of 1623, By Georce Macpona.Lp. 


Crown 8ve, ls 6. 


1889.84 






ine indine 
nce.uaing 









8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No 
MARCH. 
CONTENTS : . 
Wurst Heatuer: aA Nove. By William Black. Chapters IX.-XIT. 
A Marcu Eventnc. By George Milner, Author of “ Country Pleasures.” 
Kina Sotomon Ben Davin AND THE PLAYERS at THE CHESS, By 
Sebastian Evans. 
A Lost TRAGEDIAN, 
LittLeE JOE GANDER. 


Herring.” 
By W. L. Courtney. 


XXIX.. 





By John Coleman. 

By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Xob« 
IN THE CLOISTERS. 
Hoisting THE Un1oN-Jack IN New Guinea. By Arthur Keyser. 
Tur WHALE (concluded). By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CQ: 
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LS 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & COS LIST, 


LADY GERTRUDE STOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—NATURE’S NURSLING: a Romance from Real Life, by Lady GERTRUDE 
STOCK, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, will be READY on MONDAY NEXT, at all Libraries, 














































The NINETEENTH CENTURY, for MARCH, 1885. 2s 6d. New and Cheaper Edition now ready. 

Tue Unity oF THE EMPIRE. MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. By Hay Hunter and 
1.) By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. WALTER WuyTeE. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
2.) By the Marquis of Lorne. “ The style is vigorous and unaffected ; the author evidently writes about what 


Tue VOLUNTEERS IN Time OF NEED. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. pt vale first hand, and possesses a cons‘derable fund of shrewd humour,”’— 


Heyer anp THE Soupan. By Sir William H. Gregory. “Unquestionably one of the best stories of the year.”—Daily News, 
Tue HieuHtanp CrorrTers. By the Right Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick. 
GeorGE Exror's ‘Lire.’ By the Right Hon. Lord Acton. 
Tue Eron Turoriat System. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Darnley. 
WHISPERING Macuines. By R. Balmer. | 
Tue Poritican SirvatTion or Europe. By the Marchese Nobili-Vitelleschi, | Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

sp =p aad OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW WORLD 


Tae Actor’s CaLLina, By Hamilton Aidé. : ANSWERS. By Danrex Pipceon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of “ Ap 
Fin“anpd, A Ristnc NaTIonaLity. By Prince Kropotkin. Engineer’s Holiday.” . 


TURKEY AND ENGLAND. By Hobart Pasha. | **I was interested in Mr. Pidgeon’s book, because he not only told me something 
A Few more Worps on§Imrertat Feperation. By the Right Hon. W. E. | new of my own country, but even of my own nativo State, and something whics 
Forster, M P. at the Soelsty of 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BITS of OLD CHINA. By William C. Hunter, Author of 


“The ‘Faa Kwae’ at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825-1844.” 


has interested me very much.’—Mr. RUssELL LOWELL’sS Spic_h 
—————— | Arts, January 22nd, 1835. 
JELLY FISH eran yian aa SEA URCHINS bei With Route Map, and Eight Illustrations by A. F. Jacassey, crown Syo, 6:, 
an : ing A ‘ * "7 ° 
a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D. To KAIRWAN the HOLY: Scenes in Muhammedan Africa. 


. “ > m ry * * = 22 & 
F.B.8., Author of “ Mental meee oe hes Screntiric SERIES. “ He has written on Tripoli and Tani: alittle book of travel which is unpre. 





| tentious and entirely readable...... The account of Kairwaén, the Holy City, is full 
Crown 870, cloth, 7s 6d | and gooa.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
70, , 7s 6d. 
| 


The PRINCIPLES of CIVIL ENGINEERING as APPLIED Vols. I., IL., and IIL., in Six Parts, cloth, 303 each volume, 
to AGRIOULTURE and ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By Atan Bacot, | DJRUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Assoc, M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘* The Principles of Colliery Ventilation,” &c. Edited by Professor Manarry. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. |  * There could be no better en a AR Se 
s mas . |; “Weare glad tosee such a work made accessible to Euglish readers.” —Atheney 
The HISTORY of the RADICAL PARTY in PARLIA-| «this spiendid work.”—Duily News. 
MENT. By Witiiam Harris. | 
* sueorosting and useful book...... Setting forth, with great care and with com- Crown Syo, cloth, 63. 


mendable freedom from bias, the struggles of political reformers in and out of | ALGERNON SIDNEY: a Review By Gertrude M 


Parliament during rather more than a ceutury.”—Atheneum, 
IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 


' Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. RE oy 4 can sr fa os en of erg Sidney without seeing 
; aes that she has studied her subject carefully and with genuine enthusiasm.”— = 
POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on the Nature | saturday Review. 


of the Principles of Political Economy, together with a Survey of Recent ‘* Her * Review’ bas evidently been a labour of love, and is the product of x 


ch 





Legislation. By W. CunnincuHam, B.D. |. thought and study; and though she has not concealed her likes and dislikes, 
* An interesti riginal, and an instructive book.”—Guardian ' she is generally fair as well as accurate as to her facts.””-—Spectator 
u interesting, an original, and an instructive book. uardian. she is generally fair as well as accurate as to her fac pect m 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ BIOGRAPHY 
of RALPH WALDO EMERSON (English Copyright Edition) will be READY NEXT WEEK, at all Booksellers, 





crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 











JEREMY TAYLOR'S The’ MARRIi 2s 6d, RING.” Wit! | Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“The MARRIAGE i ith | g : a of & HLitty ka 
Preface, Notes, and Appendices. Edited by Francis BurpEetr Money Coutts. | POEMS. By Miss Betham Edwar ds, Author of Kitty ’ &e. 
“ Every lover of. the grandest prose in the language will thank Mr. F. B. | “A volume that contains much that is unaffectedly sweet and uatural.”— 
Money Coutts for his reprint of Jeremy Taylor’s sermon, ‘The Marriage Ring.’ Academy. 
No nobler words were ever written on the mysteriousness and sanctity of mar- by 2 x 
riage. It should find its way into every household.”—Academy. Crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 


NE EEL RII |EUPHRENIA; or, the Test of Love. A Poem. By 
The TRAINING of the INSTINCT of LOVE. By Francis) 9 Wa110 Sane. 


Burpetr Money Coutts. With a Preface by the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., | a2 ; oe sath. Se Ga 
Head Master of Uppingham School. P | ee ee ae 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. | SONGS of COMING DAY. 
PROPAZDEIA PROPHETICA ; or, the Use and Design of | 


row loth. 33 61. 
the Old Testament Examined. By Witut1am Rowe Lyatt, D.D., sometime Crown Gvo, cloth, 31 64 


Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, with Notices by George E. Pearson, M.A..| GATHERED LEAVES. By Enis. 
| 
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